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It is never so plain but that there can be a working 
arrangement for its employment, and sometimes the 
whole world seems to be in a conspiracy to protect it. 
An expediency justifies what counteracts all expediency. 
An end justifies a means which defeats its ends. The 
practical man constructs what makes all construction 


absurd.. 
a 


Wuat Prof. Royce says in the Hibbert Journal about 
neutrality, as indeed all that he says about the war, 
deserves wide dissemination and thoughtful consideration. 
“JT am no longer neutral,’’ he writes, “even in form.” 
“‘T should be a poor professor of philosophy, and in par- 
ticular of moral philosophy, if I left my class in the 
least doubt as to how to view such things.’ Should a 
minister, whose duty it is to defend the principles of 
morality and humanity to his congregation, leave any one 
in the dark or in any dimness as to what he means by 
what he says? The neutrality incumbent on every one 
having government responsibility is in no way incumbent 
on individual citizens. For a prophet to be neutral in such 
issues is ridiculous. If he has to pay some price for 
his fidelity, in loss of supporters, even of friends, and in 
enduring criticism, he has a poor right to preach who 
would hesitate on this account. Where is it written 
that conscience and reason should defer to expediency? 
If a salary, or even a church itself, should be endangered, 
what satisfaction would there be in protecting them by 
heaping up sand of subserviency? ‘They can endure only 
in truth. A few martyrdoms to truth now would be better 
for the time than policy. It makes one shudder to think 
of preaching about religion in general so as to evade an 
imperative religion in particular. 
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OnE of the most useful exhibits at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition was the government display of quack medi- 
cines, showing the amount of alcohol or narcotic in each. 
The claim of one of the best-known “anti-pain”’ cures to 
being neither a heart depressant nor habit-forming or 
dangerous drug was met by the distinct information that 
it was all three, and could not be used without danger. 
Names were used with no fear of libel suits, and the testi- 
mony cannot of course be contradicted. Yet people 
will continue to dose themselves with headache powders 
to the risk of sudden death, with alluring compounds 
whose main virtue is the stimulant which is temporary 
and lowers vitality, if it does not produce alcoholism, 
and feed to helpless infants soothing potions containing 
opium or morphine in some form. Men will continue 
to get fortunes by selling poison in the guise of medicine, 
and by deceptive forms of advertising; and foolish 
people, not all ignorant, will clamor for such remedies 
and run to magic in preference to trained abilities. When 
witches were banished from Saul’s kingdom they were 
not, unfortunately, removed far from human credulity. 
There are probably as many of those who “mutter” and 
have “familiar spirits’? and delude the lovers of delusion 
now and here as there were three thousand years ago in 


Israel. 
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Dr. Francis WiiiAmM Pirr GREENWOOD is best re- 
membered as the minister of King’s Chapel, but he was 
previously settled for two years or more over the New 
South Church, from which he resigned on account. of 
ill-health. In a touching letter of resignation and fare- 
well, written in Wales, April 22, 1821, he wrote: ‘In my 
public instruction I have always endeavored to avoid the 
unprofitable discussion of contending systems and jarring 
creeds, and have chiefly confined myself to the great 
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duties of piety and morality as the substance and sum 
of true religion and true Christianity. Love to God and 
love to man I have invariably considered as comprising 
the whole of our duty, and I have never consciously 
separated holiness from virtue, faith from practice, or 
the actions of this life from the awards of another... . 
As I have not thought it necessary or proper to advance 
opinions which might be both offensive and unimportant, 
so neither have I at any time used a form of words which 
might give a contrary impression to what I have con- 
ceived to be the truth of God.” 
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WE all know the man with a hobby, the man with one 
idea or one pet reform. We have sat next him in the 
cars, and the journey has seemed unbearably long. We 
have been placed beside him at a dinner-party,—and the 
salt of seasoning seemed to have lost its savor. All 
this is true of any kind of hobbyist, but fearfully and 
wonderfully true of the ethical specialist, the ethical 
egotist. He is the man who is extremely conscious of 
his conscience; he is always sure that he is right; he 
will sacrifice for it everything—except his satisfaction 
in his privileged possession of it; he looks for the moral 
element in things most assiduously, and often treads 
down sensibilities, and tears through delicate senti- 
ments, in his rough-rider search. He is lacking in sym- 
pathy, and therefore fails to discover that others besides 
himself love truth and right with intensity; he makes 
himself an object of distaste and dread; and he throws 
an atmosphere about rectitude and fidelity which tends 
to make them abhorrent to normal natures. Deliver us 
from the bore, from the man of a hobby, and above all 
from the ethical egotist! 


Three Ways of Living. 


Polite society is divided into three parts. There are 
the kickers, and the pullers, and the indifferents who 
neither pull nor kick but who get on after a fashion in 
the wake of the pullers. The kickers serve a good purpose, 
because when progress is in the wrong direction they 
obstruct the forces that, through indifference or with evil 
intent, drift into the broad road that leads to destruction. 
The pullers, when headed in the right direction, help 
poor, blind humanity a little way on the road to better 
fortunes and happier days. ‘The indifferent ones have 
their uses, like all inert matter. ‘They have “the promise 
and potency” of everything that is associated with ‘‘the 
upright front and heaven-regarding eye, that man is 
born to.’’ Moreover, they serve as a meter of the effi- 
ciency of the more active members of the community. A 
vast mass of inert social material indicates a lack of 
effective effort, with a probable waste of energy in mis- 
directed action. 

There are other lines of classification that suggest 
similar conclusions. There are the getters, the givers, 
and the third class that neither gets nor gives. In poli- 
tics, in social organization, and in the religious interests 
of the community identical lines are drawn. Men and 
women have duties and rights. Some are eager to do 
their duty, and some clamor for their rights, while a large 


contingent of society thinks mostly of comfort and — 


pleasure. 

In the church we have the three classes with similar 
characteristics,—the getters, the givers, and that third 
class known for many centuries as the “Laodiceans.” 
In the book of Revelation they were described as being 
neither hot nor cold, and the wish was vehemently ex- 
pressed that they might be one or the other. Sam 


Weller described the chalybeate taste of warm spring water — 
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as having the “flavor of warm flatirons,’’ which fits very 


_ well into the description of the Laodicean; and yet he 


is not to be despised, for he is the material upon which 
the active members of the church, including minister, 
congregation, and choir leader, must work in order to 
bring out their latent powers and make them useful mem- 
bers of society. 

The givers are they who, having been enriched by gifts 
drawn from the storehouse of universal blessing, are 


eager to impart of their abundance to the rest of the world.. 


For them the church is a human apparatus fitted with 
spiritual dynamos of which advantage may be taken by 
all who love their fellow-men. ‘They are the benefactors 
of the community, and by organizing and supporting living 
churches give impetus to every worthy cause and the 
enthusiasm of humanity that reveals itself in countless 
good works. ‘The statement was once made on this page 
that the church, or institutions of religion that are like 
it in spirit and purpose, has been the founder of every 
kind of useful institution, including such, for instance, as 
represent science, education, benevolence, the healing art, 
and artistic developments of every kind. The statement 
was vigorously controverted by a man who held that 
many of the most useful institutions and movements 
were rivals of the church and in origin independent of 
it. After a spirited controversy he gave in and admitted 
that our statement was true. 

The getters, who frequent the church and often con- 
tribute liberally to its support, are Laodiceans who have 
begun to appreciate the consolation, comfort, and courage 
which are supplied to them. ‘They stand half-way be- 
tween the workers and the indifferent ones, and would 
be shocked to learn that they are really parasites and 
pensioners, dependent upon the spiritual energy evoked 
for them by those who stand nearer to Him “in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being.” 

In these lovely autumn days, when all our northern 
world is putting on its garments of praise, the most awful 
events that ever sent a thrill of terror around the electric 
circle of the earth are drawing a line which with more 
than ordinary exactness is separating the “sheep from 
the goats,’ while, as Lowell says, “‘the choice goes by 
forever ’twixt that darkness and that light.” In this 
year of grace indifferentism has no proper place in any 
community that has a right to be called civilized and 
enlightened: G. B. 


The Autumn Feeling. 


_ The enjoyment of the beauties and glories of a great 
fair is tinged with regret and sadness at realization of 
their evanescence. The material of the architecture is 
not permanent, and what looks so massive and solid is 
really perishable and hollow. It was so at Chicago and 
St. Louis and Buffalo; it is so most regrettably at San 
Francisco, because there is so much more beauty there 
than was ever before realized. What a tragedy it seems, 
the destruction of such triumphs of art! What desola- 
tion those vast tracts in Jackson Park and Forest Park 
exhibit to one whose memory fills them with their former 
wealth and magnificence! What would we give to see 
the White City in its classic perfection, the Cascades 
crowned with lofty columns, and the innumerable re- 
treats into magical scenes like the Court of Abundance, 
and see them whenever we wished! Some of them may 
be preserved, but even what is saved will deepen the 
longing for what has perished, and accentuate the sense 
of loss. — ; 
We have to be satisfied with knowing that having them 
at all was conditioned on their not being permanent. 
Such things could not be created to last, and we owe to 
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those who perfected material for temporary structures 
the sight of what otherwise never could have been seen. 
They were pictures rather than constructions, and their 
very perishableness was what gave us such visions of 
beauty and grandeur. What at first might be called a 
mockery, deluding the senses with appearance that only 
looked like permanence, was really the form in which 
alone such facts could be brought to sight. ‘They did not 
deceive us, but under the form of illusion they gave us 
for a moment facts of beauty which could have come in 
no other way. 

And something in them lasts. Memory does not let 
them go. Every after-experience gains something from 
this vanishing experience. No one can be satisfied with 
what he had before thought beautiful after having gazed 
on such beauties. All future undertakings show the 
influence of that accomplishment. It registered an at- 
tainment which does not need stone and imperishable 
monuments to attest its height. All art, all idealism, 
finds in such exhibition a new standard and confirmation. 
None of the millions who passed by the splendors, so 
prodigal as to flood the senses, could lose them wholly 
by their passing. Though denied their return, every one 
returns to recollections and finds them ever vivid and 
solacing. Nothing can dismantle those towers of mem- 
ory; no wreckers can carry away our joys, or lay waste 
the ground where enchantments flower at will. Such 
glories once seen are forever possessed. 

Nor can we blame the hands that raised these forms 
of loveliness only to consign them to oblivion. They 
have done, after all, what nature is all the time doing. 
The autumn season brings up to mind the same pity, the 
same evanescence, the same regret. There are people 
who can see no more in the autumn than the leaves which 
flame and fade and dry and fall and turn to dust. The 
pageant of the forests is to them a passing show which 
leads their minds into a winter of gloom and hopelessness. 
They moan at nature for denying their supplication, 
“Stay, passing moment, thou art so fair.”” “We all do 
fade as the leaf,’”’ they repeat, and go no further. The 
hymns of mournfulness seem to fit the time of falling 
leaves. ‘Thus to thoughtless mortals calling, in a sad 
and solemn sound.’ Nature cannot be making a mis- 
take. Nature cannot be making a show just for effect. 
With her nothing is permanent. And if we have nothing 
but regret that this is so, and mournfulness, we are 
getting no further with the crowning of the year in splen- 
dor than at first we got with the passing beauties of a fair. 

It is true that we all do fade as the leaf. The world 
with all its glories is never in one stay. 


“Like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


“As for man, his days are as grass: as a flower of the 
field, so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth over it, 
and it is gone; and the place thereof shall know it no 
more.” So’ far does the psalmist go with the doleful 
lamentation of regret for passing beauties and seasons, 
but no further; and every step of his mourning has the 
spring of anticipation which transforms its quality. It 
is not mourning; it is not unavailing regret; it is not a 
cry for the return of vanished years. Its tone, even from 
the first, is triumphant, and mounts to expectation which 
casts back on perishings the confidence of continuance. 
It is not thinking of the vanishings it records, but of the 
remainders it celebrates. The reader is lifted to those 
things which are from everlasting to everlasting, and 
pass unto children’s children. He who. looks aright on 
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the great works of nature and of art, and on life itself, will 
say with Wordsworth :— 
“The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction: ... 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind.” 


Current Copics. 


THE State Department’s protest to Great Britain 
against the obstacles placed before American foreign 
commerce by the operations of British policy concerning 
contraband and by the effects of British blockades, 
published last Monday, attracted widespread attention 
and furnished a text for international discussion. ‘The 
Secretary of State characterized the British blockade 
of the Baltic ports as ‘ineffective,’ and the workings of 
the various British orders-in-council directed against the 
commerce of neutral nations as “illegal” and “‘indefen- 
sible.”’ It is understood at Washington that the presen- 
tation of the present note, the eighth since the original 
remonstrance was sent to England, will be followed by a 
fresh discussion of the issues contained therein, and that 
Great Britain will respond to the situation with a proposal 
that the long-pending controversy be submitted for adjudi- 
cation to the international tribunal at The Hague. No 
doubt is entertained that the British Government will 
ultimately, accept liability for the damage done to Ameri- 
can trade by the arrest, detention, and condemnation of 


vessels. 
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THE comments of the London press on the note indi- 
cate a conviction that in at least one respect—the asser- 
tion that the British blockade of Baltic ports is ineffective 
and therefore illegal—the State Department is not in 
accord with the facts. It is maintained at London that 
the blockade of Scandinavian ports has been perfected 
within the past few weeks to such an extent that the 
commerce between those ports and Germany has been 
stopped almost completely. There is a disposition among 
British editors, however, to admit that many of the basic 
points of the note are a sound presentation of the actual 
situation. In Berlin the publication of the note was re- 
ceived with the comment that its tone is more friendly 
than the tone of some of the Washington communications 
to Germany on the subject of the activities of German 
submarines which brought about the destruction of the 
Lusitania and the loss of American lives on that and other 
vessels. On the whole, however, the consensus of opinion 
in the German capital appeared to be that the United 
States was making an energetic effort. £ to bring about an 


adjustment. 
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‘THE defeat of woman suffrage in four States, including 
New York, in which it figured as a leading issue in the 
recent elections, was a feature of the political discussions 
that followed the battle of the ballots. In New Jersey, 
as in Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts, the 
women failed to obtain the coveted right of the franchise. 
But in none of these States was there any indication of 
an intention to abandon the struggle. In New York, 
especially, the sentiment among the leaders, with Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw at their head, was strongly in favor 
of a renewed effort to push the issue to a successful con- 


clusion. It was pointed out, in behalf of the suffragists 
in the Empire State, that in the first test they had suc- 
ceeded in polling more than 400,000 votes, and that the 
result could not be looked upon as in the least discourag- 
ing. Inevery one of the four States which had voted “‘No”’ 
on the issue raised by the women, the new campaign was 
begun without delay. 


ONE of the definite achievements of the present war 
became a fact at the beginning of the week, when com- 
munication by rail between Berlin and Constantinople 
was established by the succession of victories over the 
Serbians which had been won by the Austro-German 
forces and their allies, the Bulgarians. With the taking 
of Nish, the war capital of Serbia, by the Bulgarians, 
on Saturday, it became apparent that the Serbians could : 
no longer successfully resist the pressure of the Central | 
Powers upon the main road to Constantinople, the Orient 
Railway line, one link of which runs through the Ser- 
bian valley of the Morava and connects at Nish with the 
line from Salonica. By this latter road the Allies had 
hoped to send reinforcements to the Serbians in their 
struggle with the invaders. The fall of Nish, the main 
railway junction point of Serbia, frustrated this plan, 
for the time being, at least, and it became evident that the 
Entente campaign in aid of Serbia had been begun too 
late. 
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NEVERTHELESS the Entente Powers at the beginning 
of the week were pressing heavily, with increasing forces, 
upon the Bulgarian frontiers in the South, in an attempt 
to break through the line and invade Bulgaria. Such a 
movement was aimed at the double purpose of diverting 
the Bulgarian advance into Serbia and of establishing 
a point of attack upon the newly achieved railway com- 
munication between the Central Powers and Turkey by 
way of the Bulgarian railways. The Bulgarians appeared 
unable to dislodge the Franco-British expedition in the 
vicinity of Strumnitza, and the official communications 
from Paris told of a steady consolidation of the Allied 
positions with a view to a future offensive in force. Such 
an offensive, in view of repeated declarations from London 
and Paris of a purpose to dispute every inch of the road 
to Constantinople, appeared to be an event of the near 
future. In the mean while, the Bulgarians’ invasion of 
Serbian Macedonia continued at a rapid rate, consider- 
ing the difficult character of the country. 
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AN interesting and significant event of the week in the 
political aspect of the world war was the fall of the Greek 
Cabinet as the result of a vote implying lack of confidence 
in the Chamber, and the substitution of M. Skouloudis 
for M. Zaimis as Premier. ‘The resignation of Zaimis 
was an unfortunate event for King Constantine and his 
policy of armed neutrality, as the vote that caused the 
crisis was precipitated by Venizelos, the ex-Premier 
whom the King recently virtually dismissed because 
Venizelos favored active intervention by Greece in be- 
half of the Allies of the Entente. It was predicted that the 
Skouloudis Cabinet, pledged like its predecessor to a policy 
of neutrality, would be short-lived. Venizelos loomed up 
again as the dominant figure in Greece. The significance 
of the rising influence of Venizelos lies in the fact that he is 
convinced that Greece is bound by the terms of a treaty 
with Serbia to go to the aid of that country in the present | 
circumstances when it is being attacked BY: Buea 
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German advance through Bulgaria is to be found in the 
announcement, made at London at the beginning of the 
week, that Earl Kitchener, Britain’s premier soldier and 
now her Minister of War, has left the British capital to take 
an active part in the defence of the Empire, and that he 
probably will visit the Suez Canal. Lord Kitchener, 
after Lord Cromer, who for many years was British 
Comunissioner at Cairo, is responsible for the consolidation 
of British power in Egypt. The conqueror of the Soudan 
probably is more intimately familiar with the military 
and political situation in Egypt and the territory which 
the Suez Canal traverses than any other living Englishman. 
If the Germans actually contemplate an attack on Eng- 
land’s road to India, Lord Kitchener is the man best 
adapted to the task of frustrating their project or deliver- 
ing an effective counter-attack. 


Brevities. 


~The keynote of Christianity is not justice, but mercy. 
Its rule is not duty, but service. 


If we were really neutral, no stigma would attach to 
any one who was pro-anything, German, French, Turkish, 
or Belgian. 


When strict justice is done, each"individual gets what 
he deserves, no more and no less, exactly. Mercy and 
pity lie outside the realm of justice and come out of 
other and higher relations between human beings. 


They are fortunate who in the contest with men and 
things can keep the balance even between duty and per- 
formance; but much more to be envied are they who 
can give royally out of overflowing goodness with no 
thought of recompense. 


Some provisions of laws in restraint of personal liberty 
sound petty at first reading, but when one knows the 
reason for them they become reasonable. Not to be able 
to play cards, or to offer any one anything intoxicating 
to drink, on a railway train, without becoming subject to 
a penalty, is an indication not of petty interference, but 
of the great evils which follow after these liberties. To 
prohibit them is therefore a protection to personal liberty. 


Letters to the Editor, 
Letters to President Wilson. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

: Before there breaks on the defenceless head of Presi- 
dent Wilson on his honeymoon an avalanche of letters 
on the question of preparedness will the pacifists pause 
and kindly answer a few questions, giving their reasons 
therefor? : 

1. If France, Great Britain, and Russia were as well 
prepared for the present war as Germany, in all proba- 
bility would hostilities have begun at all, or if they did 
begin, would they not have been over long ago? 

2. If Belgium had been as well prepared as Switzer- 
land, would she have lost her identity as a nation? 

_ 3. If Servia had not been prepared, how long would 
she have lasted? ' 

_ 4. If after this war the winning power should say to 
the United States, ‘“We must control the Panama Canal,” 
what should the answer be? 


_-—_s«g.: If a foreign foe should invade our country, is the 
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of the pacifists: “Welcome, we give you the 
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glad hand: take possession of everything including our 
government, and we Americans will all take a back seat’’? 

6. In the millennium must patriotism give way to cos- 
mopolitanism? 

7- Must the man without a country supplant the man 
with one? 

EDWARD HOSMER SAVARY. 
Boston, Mass. 


God of the Open Air. 


Thou who hast made thy dwelling fair 
With flowers below, above with starry lights, 
And set thine altars everywhere,— 
On mountain heights, 
In woodlands dim with many a dream, 
In valleys bright with springs, 
And on the curving capes of every stream: 
Thou who hast taken to thyself the wings 
Of morning, to abide 
Upon the secret places of the sea, 
And on far islands, where the tide 
Visits the beauty of untrodden shores, 
Waiting for worshippers to come to thee 
In thy great out-of-doors! 
To thee I turn, to thee I make my prayer, 
God of the open air. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


What One Sees in France. 
ANNA BOWMAN DODD. 


IV. 
“Mon SOLDAT.”’ 


Every one in France has a soldier. These are the 
soldiers that are doubly yours, since they are bound to 
you by the strongest and dearest of ties; they are yours, 
being brothers or sons or husbands or lovers or fathers, 
but they also belong to France. The knitting of this 
double tie is so close that any attempt to analyze the 
emotional elements of devotion, of pride, of heroic con- 
secration that follows every loved soldier to the front 
would be as impossible for the most gifted searcher of 
the finer shades of feeling as it would be for the humblest 
peasant. 

There are also the soldiers whom one has never seen, 
never known, who are to you but a name, and yet to 
whom you are strangely bound. ‘These are the soldiers 
one adopts. Whether he bea prisoner in the enemy’s coun- 
try or the more willing prisoner of the trenches, the god- 
mother, Ja marraine, who takes literally such an one 
to her charitable heart soon gives signs of being possessed 
by the most admirable craze that has ever spread, with 
the contagion bred of enthusiasm, throughout the nation 
that is left at home,—the nation of Frenchwomen. ‘This 
more or less benign malady rages the more fiercely, I have 
noticed, in proportion as the military godchild is entirely 
unknown to the giver of gifts. Imagination soon works 
its magic spell. That law of compensation also which— 
for how many thousands of years !—has given to women the 
sustaining force that comes from idealizing those to whom 
she gives the best of herself and her energies,—this uni- 
versal law immediately begins its beneficent ruling. 

As soon as the godmother is in direct communication 
with her godchild, through the agencies of the post, of the 
Geneva Red Cross, or other societies, the regular flow of 
gifts begins. A truly maternal zest promptly sets in. 
The ‘‘mother’’ must know to just what lamentable state 
of sartorial and dietary condition her “‘son”’ at the front 
or in the German prisons is.reduced. She will take a 
curious pride in learning he is suffering from every 
known evil war generates. If he be half-starved, if he 
be devoured by vermin, if his clothing consists of a ragged 
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cotton shirt and a fringed and battered pair of trousers, 
and if for all covering at night he possesses a blanket one 
would hesitate to throw to a dog not one’s own,—the 
prisoner in such a state of destitution becomes doubly 
dear. As an outlet for one’s charitable impulses he en- 
riches one’s nature, and as a picturesque figure to enlist 
the sympathies of others he develops into one’s chief 
conversational asset. 

The Frenchman would not be a Frenchman did he not 
love sweets. The tons of chocolate, of dried fruits, and 
of douceurs sent weekly to the ‘‘base”’ or to the front would 
serve to stock the sweet-shops of an entire State. 

As soon as the return letters arrive from the grateful 
beneficiary the ‘‘mother’’ instinct burgeons into full 
flower. ‘The virtues and talents of the unknown son of 
Mars are cited as being nothing short of marvellous. His 
letters reveal qualities that must turn green with envy 
every saint in the calendar. The greatest writers might 
profitably take the pages of these letters as models of 
style, simplicity, delicacy of feeling, humor, gayety, and 
felicitous imagery; all the elements of unconscious art 
are revealed by those unknown correspondents, whose 
astonishment would be great were they to learn that their 
modest efforts at expressing their gratitude were thus 
extolled. 

Who knows how far so fine a spirit carries? Who of 
us can deny the contagious effects of generous exaltation? 
If the France we know at the front is proving itself a 
France nobler, of more enduring virtue, of a gayety that 
carries off suffering with an air of its being a pleasure,— 
such a France, in a word, as has been a revelation of 
character and idealism to the whole world,—who knows or 
can tell the sustaining power that is carried along the 
waves of the ‘‘sightless couriers of the air”? ‘There is not 
a woman in France who is not sending her message of 
love, hope, longing, or generous sympathy along those 
soundless, rhythmic transmitters of human thought and 
feeling. 

How strongly the men at the front realize their moral 
dependence on the state of feeling at home was proved 
by the picture in one of the comic papers that has made 
a tour of the world. ‘This tense anxiety of the fighting 
Frenchman lest the home-workers should show signs of 
weakness was compressed into a single line beneath the 
drawing. ‘‘Pourvu que les civils tiennent!’’ one bearded 
warrior sighed to his comrade. The laugh that rang 
from one end of France to the other was acknowledgment 
of the universal recognition of the truth expressed in the 
longing, “If only the civilians hold out!” 

Just a word to prove how the stay-at-homes are ‘“‘hold- 
ing out.” 

Go with me into any corner of France; into any French 
house, however humble; into the loges of the concierge, 
or into the now empty boudoirs of the woman of fashion, 
—women who only a short year ago held their own per- 
sons as objects of adoration, whose chief occupation was 
the parading of the new gown or hat, or in perilous 
ricochetting from the intimacies of the tango to the 
equally dangerous intimacies of flirtation—that vestibule 
of love, criminal or otherwise; see these same seemingly 
vain, frivolous, heartless, and sometimes immoral Pa- 
risiennes transformed, as by magic, into serious, grave, 
noble-hearted women, as ardently and valorously per- 
forming—not for days only, but for long months—their 
voluntary work as nurses at the front and in the hospitals 
or at the night stations of the Red Cross at railway sta- 
tions, or heading relief committees with such zeal and 
efficiency as might presuppose the training of long years; 
follow me into the busy factories where thousands and 
thousands of women, old men, and lads are working at 
the making of shells with an unceasing ardor only equalled 
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by a belief in their effective destructive power; and travel 
with me across the length and breadth of France, across 
fields as ripe only a month ago for the sickle after a year 
of the war as when an army of lusty farmers and peas- 
ants could garner the rich harvest in lieu of the army of 
women, young and old, whose heroic energies and suc- 
cessful results will help to feed not only their army, but 
also France—and then dare to doubt whether the “civil- 
ians will hold out”! - Kipling tells us, “France is living 
the war.’’ Had he seen the France that must stay at 
home, working, nursing, toiling, in great hope and daily 
cradling patience, he would have known France is pledged 
to victory by the vow of a universal consecration. 

When heroism is the genuine thing, it is always un- 
conscious. In my soldier—my first convalescent, whom 
I was able to have en permission at my Normandy home 
—no one trait in an assemblage of really remarkable 
qualities so proved his possessing real nobility of char- 
acter as his quite adorable state of innocence. My 
Gaétan I believe to have been and to be (since I believe 
him still alive, though he is at this very moment doubt- 
less leading his men across captured German trenches)— 
Gaétan, though of course superior to any other adopted 
son, I verily believe to be a representative French soldier. 
This I consider is a very generous tribute to the French 
army. For, Gaétan being my first convalescent,—one 
might almost admit him to have been my first love among 
the many I have since experienced,—it was but natural he 
should shine as a particularly brilliant example of French 
courage, talent, and heroism. ; 

Unlike most of the “‘mothers” in search of sons to 
adopt, I was fortunate in being able to choose my soldier. 
I have to confess I gave both time and thought to the 
momentous question of his adoption. I chose him with 
care. My first view of him was somewhat disillusioniz- 
ing. He was seated at a small, rickety table in a weedy, 
sad-visaged garden. ‘Three comrades and he were playing 
‘cards, and both cards and hands were conspicuously dirty. 
All four men were showing rather more bandage than 
features or limbs. Crutches and canes were propped 
against the railing that separated the neglected garden 
of the Auxiliary Hospital No. — (formerly one of the well- 
known Vichy hotels) and the street. There were four 
of the men’s feet that were swathed in cotton. For the 
first time I saw what frozen feet in a state of convales- 
cence looked like. Each foot with its dressings was 
three times its natural size. Except for the lined and 
pathetically mature look of the youthful faces these 
wounded soldiers gave no outward sign of suffering: they 
were as gay at their play as though war, and life in the 
winter trenches, and wounds, suffering, and hospital were 
already a part of a past existence. Their joyous laughter 
echoed down the sunny street. One caught the familiar 
blague of the outer Parisian faubourgs; their slang, neat 
and forcibly expressive, was served with the appropriate 
solemnity of a witticism. 

All day, in the sun, these four sat there. Soon pro- 
pinquity gave us the golden key. Our villa was but a 
stone’s throw away, and my cook proved herself pos- 
sessed of the imagination so sadly lacking sometimes in 
the literary equipment of the writers of war romances. 
She divined what hospital fare must be to young stom- 
achs that were trying their best to mend broken limbs 
and torn flesh. The rusty iron railing proved better 
than the imaginary wall that separated Pyramus and 
Thisbe. Once this culinary conduit was established and 
in good working order, and more or less intimate social 
relations developed. ; 

Gaétan’s several wounds (he had been wounded twice 
before, and twice had gone back to the front) and his frozen 
feet first enlisted my sympathies. His handsome though 
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worn face made a further facile conquest. But I con- 
fess he completed my capture by the proof he gave of 
possessing singular intellectual abilities for an ‘‘artist in 
plaster.” ‘‘Things at present are status quo at the front.” 
(This remark was made in mid-May.) ‘‘ Whichever side 
is best equipped to change this equilibrium of forces will 
win the first great victory since the battle of the Marne.” 

I had had a single vacillating moment of indecision. 
One of the soldiers next to Gaétan had all but won this 
conflicting battle of preference. This young Frenchman 
was a veritable gamin de Paris. Saucy-eyed, quick at 
repartee, openly practising questionable tricks at cards, 
his képi cocked at a perilous angle, Raoul de la Montagne 
(the ‘“‘mountain” being the heights of Montmartre), this 
true son of Ja butte, had all but displaced his comrade-in- 
arms. But what writer but is a willing victim of the 
clever turn of a phrase? Gaétan after the use of the 
word “‘equilibrium”’ was instantly elected to be my first 
convalescent. 

I shall not soon forget Gaétan’s blush that rose to his 
very forehead on learning he was to come for his per- 
mission to the manoir. ‘‘T’as de la chance—toi,’’ half- 
grumbled, half-chanted, joyously, the boy from Mont- 
martre, and also from eight months in the trenches, four 
hospitals, and the wearing of a weighty ‘“‘extension”’ on 
one of his legs for three months. The boy’s look of 
mingled pleasure at his ‘‘camarade’s luck”’ and the per- 
sonal disappointment he did not attempt to hide made 
one long to open one’s whole house as a fifth convalescent 
hospital. 

When Gaétan finally obtained his leave of three weeks, 
he met me with the look a man might wear who had 
chanced on paradise without expecting promotion. ‘This 
particular corner of Normandy I inhabit is known indeed 
as the garden of France. One expects ejaculatory rapt- 
ures from those to whom it is an unknown part of this 
shapely land. ‘To this half-fed, still-suffering, and trench- 
worn soldier it was a fairy country. The hundreds of 
birds singing their June joy in the parks were scarcely 
more vocal than was Gaétan’s daily hymn of praise. 
The garden was at first walked in with the step of one 
who feared to profane it, but before many days had passed 
“the artist in plaster’? had proved his inborn taste in a 
decorative arrangement of flowers and plants. ‘The nat- 
ural chivalry of the Frenchman in these fairy surround- 
Not a maid- 
servant was permitted to carry a heavy vessel, and for 
the pumping of water our Gaétan developed a ferocious 
passion. ‘It helps my arms and back: it is good for 
everything—pour tout.” In the more exacting trades 


of carpenter and painter he soon proved himself an ex- 


pert. The book-cases and book-shelves now adorning 
certain rooms attest his skill and taste. The only recre- 
ation this indefatigable worker allowed himself was a 
stroll to the cliff ‘“‘to look at the sea, which is larger than 
I thought it could be’’; and an hour’s ride in the car 
was an ecstasy. 

Gaétan, in spite of his versatile talents, was every 
inch a soldier, and I warrant his racy accounts of his 
battles and campaigns were second only in point of power 
and imagery to his dexterity in the use of the bayonet, 
“that arm so essentially French.” 

It was in a boudoir also peculiarly French that Gaétan 
gave us the true narrative of his adventures, and in 
my next paper I’ll attempt to give you both the scene 
and the recital. Naturally, “‘my soldier’s’’ remarkable 
talent for the telling of his exploits can never be mine, 
for did I not confess in the very beginning of this letter 
that once we women in France adopt a soldier he is the 


altogether incomparable? 
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The Lord of War. 


ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


Spirit of war, oh, look upon thy work, 
Fulfilled of blood and lies, and hate and pain. 
Art thou not satisfied? Or still dost lurk 

To bow the world beneath thy dreadful reign? 


The bounds of Hell are stretched forth wide and deep; 
And men have dug beneath earth’s smiling crust 
To where the ancient blood-stained altars sleep, 
Buried for aye, we thought, ’mid bones and dust. 


Moloch and Ashtaroth and Baal shout 

To hear the din, and drink the bitter tears. 

And the sad face of Christ is paled by doubt 

Seen through the wreckage of two thousand years. 


O Star of Hope, amid the awful gloom 

Shinest thou still? Ah, even now as then 

Thy bright rays pierce the sullen night of doom 
And gleam prophetic in the souls of men. 


And though the days are evil, and we go 

Bent with a woe that came not of our will, 

The strong soul hears the small voice speaking low, 
“O Galilean, thou shalt conquer still.’’ 


Isaiah, the Non-Resistant. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


In a recent study of the history of the doctrine of non- 
resistance I made what were to me many unexpected 
discoveries. No one of these was more unexpected, per- 
haps, than the fact, which had hitherto been unknown 
to me, that Isaiah was a non-resistant. It is in the 
thought that there may possibly be others to whom this 
circumstance will be as surprising as it was to me that. 
this brief article is written. 

In order to understand the teachings of Isaiah it is 
necessary to remember that, unlike most of his pred- 
ecessors and successors in the prophetic line, this 
great prophet was not primarily a religious teacher 
at all, but a politician, or rather statesman. He was 
not a cloistered student, not a wandering mendicant, 
not a priest, not even a man of the people, but all his life 
an aristocrat, a courtier, a friend of kings, and a counsellor 
in the ministries of state. it is for this reason, among 
others, that his recorded writings have so exclusively to 
do, not with the ethical problems of individual life, but 
with the political problems of Israel and the vast issues 
of international relationships. It is for this reason also 
that his attitude as a non-resistant has a greater interest 
for us, perhaps, than that of such men as Lao-Tse, or 
Buddha, or even Jesus, for there are many of us who are 
pretty much convinced of the inefficacy of force and the 
efficacy of good-will in the quiet and sheltered ways of 
individual existence, but are exceedingly dubious about 
these principles when they come to be extended to the 
larger, more intricate and therefore more perilous prob- 
lems of the nation and of society at large. In Isaiah we 
have a supremely able, courageous, and spiritually minded 
man who made just this doubtful extension of the non- 
resistant gospel to the affairs of state, and therefore an 
immensely significant example of the meaning and prac- 
ticability of this doctrine. 

There were two episodes in the long career of Isaiah as 
a statesman and prophet which established his non- 
resistant principles and put them to the test. They may 
be cited as all-sufficient illustrations of his thought and 
conduct in this direction. 

The first episode occurred in the year 734 B.c. It was 
in anticipation of that invasion from the. east which re- 
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sulted only a few years later in the fall of Samaria and 
the conquest of the northern kingdom, that Pekah, king 
of Israel, and Rezon, king of Syria, undertook to persuade 
Ahaz, king of Judah, to join with them in a coalition 
against the Assyrians, believing that the time had at last 
come when together they could overthrow the Chaldean 
hosts and thus protect their lands from destruction. 
Now the motive behind this proposal seemed worthy, 
and its occasion propitious; therefore was Ahaz tempted 
to clasp hands with his royal contemporaries and join in 
their hostile enterprises. When he looked to the east, 
however, and saw in all its splendor and might, the stu- 
pendous military power of Assyria, he became frightened 
and hesitant. Thus did he blow now hot, now cold, 
eager to smite his enemy, longing for the booty of a suc- 
cessful war, but, a coward at heart, never quite daring to 
take the final step. At last, after long waiting, Pekah 
and Rezon, both of them men of some boldness, grew 
angry as well as impatient, and decided to force Ahaz to 
join them. Therefore did they turn their armies south 
into Judah instead of east into Assyria, and marched 
upon Jerusalem. 

Terror-stricken at this sudden and unexpected turn of 
affairs, the wretched Ahaz was about to appeal to Assyria, 
of all countries, for help, when, at the supreme crisis, 
Isaiah came upon the scene. His advice was at once 
comforting and terrifying. You are perfectly right, he 
said, to hesitate about going into any desperate coalition 
against Assyria. ‘The three nations, Israel, Judah, and 
Syria, can never hope to secure any permanent advan- 
tage over this mighty power to the east; an attack can 
only lead to destruction in the end. But you are all 
wrong in seeking now to form an alliance with Assyria, 
in order to ward off the invasion of Pekah and Rezon. 
Assyria may promise protection, but she will not give it; 
and any alliance of any kind means the ultimate merging 
of your kingdom into the Assyrian empire. The thing 
for you to do, Isaiah continued—and here is the greatness 
of his message!—is to stand aloof from all alliances and 
coalitions, and steadfastly refuse to make war. Even 
now, when your foes are advancing against you, it is the 
part of wisdom for you to sheathe your sword and place 
your confidence in Jehovah. God is our God, who will 
safeguard his people who put their trust in him! 

It is needless to say that a coward like Ahaz had no 
confidence in such desperate counsel as this. Surely 
hope is far gone when one has no other reliance but God! 
Therefore did the king cast his fate into the hands of 
Assyria—and the inevitable straightway came to pass. 
Marching west with his swarming legions, Tiglath-Pileser, 
the Assyrian despot, overthrew the armies of Syria and 
Israel, captured the capital cities, Damascus and Samaria, 
ravaged the prostrate countries from end to end, and 
carried the population off into captivity. Then, dis- 
trusting Ahaz, and contemptuous of his friendship, he 
invaded the land of his ally exactly as he had invaded 
the lands of his enemies, and was only turned aside by 
a surrender on the part of Ahaz which was equal in humil- 
iation if not in terror to that of Pekah and Rezon. Only 
when the temple of Jehovah had been stripped of its 
gold and silver, the daughters of Ahaz passed over to 
the pleasures of the great king, and hundreds of captives 
of high degree committed to his hands as hostages, did 
Tiglath-Pileser consent to spare Judah and return to his 
own dominions. ‘The kingdom was saved, but at what 
a loss of wealth, happiness, and honor! 

Anticipating exactly such an outcome as this, Isaiah, 
upon hearing of Ahaz’s alliance with Assyria, erected, in 
one of the public squares of Jerusalem, a great sign bear- 
ing the inscription, “Swift spoil, speedy prey.” ‘The 
prophecy was clear—that he who lifted the sword would 
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always become the “swift spoil’? and ‘ 
either of his enemy or of his friend. The prophecy was 
fulfilled. Ahaz escaped Pekah and Rezon, only to fall 
into the clutches of Tiglath! 

The second episode, to which I have referred, took 
place twelve years later, in the year 722 B.c. Sargon, 
the successor of Tiglath-Pileser on the throne of Assyria, 
had been assassinated, and the great soldier Sennacherib 
had taken his place.- Revolution broke out in the west 
immediately on the death of Sargon; and among those 
who took advantage of this opportunity for independence 
was Hezekiah, the king of Israel. Sennacherib’s first 
move was to put down the rebellion in his own kingdom. 


. This done, he marched straight to the west and invaded 


Egypt, with the Pharaoh of which Hezekiah had joined 
alliance. ‘The land of the pyramids was soon conquered, 
and then came the turn of Israel. Advancing rapidly 
eastward, the great king ravaged and burned and slaugh- 
tered on every side, and at last, breathing frightful ven- 
geance, martialed his host about the walls of Jerusalem 
and besieged the city. It was at this moment, when the 
most formidable of armies, under one of the greatest of 
soldiers, was assaulting the citadel, that Isaiah came to 
Hezekiah and spoke that message which stands, and must 
stand forever, I believe, as one of the most remarkable 
utterances of alltime. ‘‘ Woe,”’ he said, ‘‘to the rebellious 
children that go down into Egypt for help, and trust in 
chariots because they are many, and in horsemen because 
they are strong; but unto the Holy One of Israel they 
look not, neither seek the Lord! . . . Now the Egyptians 
are men, and not God, and their horses are flesh, and not 
spirit; wherefore both he that helpeth shall stumble, and 
he that is helped shall fall. . . . As birds flying, so will the 
Lord of Hosts defend Jerusalem; defending also he will 
deliver it, and passing over he will preserve it. Turn 
ye unto Him, from whom the children of Israel have 
deeply revolted.” 

Then followed one of the most extraordinary accidents 
of history. Isaiah had told the king that if he defended 
the city it would be destroyed, but that if he trusted to 
God alone it would be saved. The idea seemed pre- 
posterous, but Hezekiah, in the desperateness of the situa- 
tion, knew nothing else to do but look to the Lord; and: 
lo, in a single night the vast army which was besetting 
Jerusalem on every side suddenly broke camp, returned 
to the east, and never again invaded Israel! What took 
place no historian is able definitely to say. Some sur- 
mise that a revolt had occurred in Assyria; others, that 
news of an invasion from some unexpected source was 
received; still others, that pestilence had broken out in 
the camp and was decimating the troops. The last is 
probably the most likely supposition; but, whatever the 


cause, the fact still remains that the siege was lifted and - 


the city saved; and from that day forward, it may be 
added, Isaiah was a man of unquestioned authority in 
the political affairs of the kingdom. ; 
Here, now, in these two striking episodes we have 
impressive evidence of Isaiah’s policy of non-resistance, 
and of its thoroughness and courage. To many historians: 
the prophet’s attitude on both of these occasions has 
seemed to be the very acme of unreason and immorality. 
Some have even gone so far as to suggest in Isaiah’s case, - 
as later in Jeremiah’s, the charge of treason. ‘Thus 
Erneste Renan, discussing these events in his “ History of 
the People of Israel,” asks if ‘‘one does not seem to be 
reading the words of a rabid socialist of our own day, 
declaiming against the army, making mock of patriotism, 
and predicting with a kind of savage joy future disaster.” 
From the standpoint of traditional and still universally — 
accepted ideas of statecraft and patriotism, Renan ds: = 
pdgubtedly, correct in this indictment; and Anes ato. 
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read the words of Isaiah as inspired utterances and yet 


clamor for armies and navies, foreign coalitions, and 


wars on every provocation may well take note of his 
fearless criticism. But some of us may be pardoned, 
perhaps, if we believe that Isaiah, whether justified by 
events or not, was right in his counsel of perfection, and 
seek for some statesman-prophet of our own time to 
“profit by his example.’ Isaiah, in a position of great 
responsibility, anticipated Jesus in asserting that “he 
that draweth the sword shall perish by the sword,” and 
is still unmatched by any public leader in his trust in 
God and in the things of righteousness. 

New York, N.Y. 


Life in England. 

In a daring paradox, Dr. L. P. Jacks has been suggesting 
to the readers of an American periodical that the war 
has brought to the people of this country a new inner 
peace of mind. Before the war we were in an unprec- 
edented state of agitation, all at sixes and sevens over 
religion, politics, philosophy, and what not. ‘There was 
any amount of misspent wealth, of demoralizing luxury, 
of aimless, idle living—worse than useless. All this to 
a large extent has been swept away, and the result is an 
unwonted mental steadiness and equipoise and a strange 
serenity. Dr. Jacks demurs to the description—by 
American writers of articles—of London as “gloomy,” 
“depressed.”’ No doubt there is not the old noisy and 
obtrusive life of pleasure. “But the individual is not 
more gloomy. He is brighter, more cheerful. He 
worries less about himself. He is a trifle more unselfish 
and correspondingly more agreeable as a companion or a 
neighbor. ‘There is more repose in social intercourse than 
there was.” o 

Dr. Jack’s diagnosis is, we think, profound and true. 
Of course the secret is an old one,—known to all good 
Christians,—that unselfishness, thought for others, tem- 
perance and restraint, whole-hearted absorption in just 
doing one’s duty, bring a singular peace and serenity of 
mind; but many people are just now learning some- 
thing of the secret, by chance as it were, under the stress 
of the times.—The London Christian World. 


Charity. 


HOPE WEST. 


Is charity to-day as wide-awake in our great cities as 
it might be? A world war enlarges suffering and need 
enough for even the most careless to see, but how about 
the crowded, poverty-stricken districts in our home 
cities? Who thinks often of them as other than a matter 
of course? Until our City Welfare Board issued a 
strenuous call for attention, saying there were many 
families within our reach that not only needed help, but, 
all things fairly considered, deserved it, had many given 
them a thought? 

We were asked to search the attic for set-aside furni- 
ture; closet, chest, and drawers for unneeded and there- 
fore to us useless clothing; and every one got busy. 

As a rule it is the beggar who shares his crust with 
another, and takes off his ragged coat to wrap the weaker 
one, but I doubt if charity ever quite dies out of the 
human heart, however prosperous a man may be. It 
sleeps, and is snowed under by the demands of business, 
society, and everyday life. 

_ Awakened, the readiness to act is wonderful. Within 


twenty-four hours after the call of the Welfare Board 
hundreds of telephones had answered, and automobiles 


wer on speeding about the city, gathering chairs, tables, 


lounges, and bedding in almost uncountable quantities. 
In a few days it was reported that thousands of garments 
had been received. It is not that hearts are dead cold, 
willing that the poor should lack all the comforts of life; 
it is only that an awakener is needed. ‘The fear of 
helping the ‘undeserving’ need never bar the Christian 
from any door where little children are hungry and cold. 

To lay aside a good warm coat or cloak and forget it, 
considered as a sin, may seem small, but in doing that 
we are forgetting him who might be cheered and helped 
by the gift. MacDonald says, “There are no sins for 
which there is less excuse than small ones.” I think 
that is true. 

The gift of the old coat without charity cannot profit 
the giver. The brotherly word given with the coat 
adds wonderfully to its value. A friendly word profiteth 
the giver more than he can know until the word has 
been spoken, and beyond that it profiteth the whole 
world. A friendly word can raise the dead,—dead hopes, 
dead trust, dead aspirations. Human kinship acknowl- 
edged, charity becomes greater, at least in activity and 
its power to help the world, than faith or hope. Many 
need a kind word that can do without the old coat. 

But don’t forget the old coat! 

St. JosEPH, Mo. 


Spiritual Life. 


I believe in the immortality of the soul, not in the 
sense in which I accept the demonstrable truths of 
science, but as a supreme act of faith in the reasonableness 
of God’s work.—John Fiske. 


J 


To understand is more difficult than to judge, for 
understanding is the transference of the mind into the 
conditions of the object, whereas judgment is simply 
the enunciation of the individual opinion.—A miel. 


ae 


It seems to me it is the same with love and happiness 
as it is with sorrow, the more we know of it the better 
we can feel what other people’s lives are or might be, 
and so we shall only be more tender to them and wish to 
help them.—George Eliot. 


Hope not the cure of sin till Self is dead; 
Forget it in love’s service, and the debt 
Thou canst not pay the angels shall forget; 
Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone; 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thy own! 

sf —W hittier... 


Not even freedom in itself brings happiness. Happiness 
lies in breadth of heart; and breadth of heart is that 
inward freedom which has the power to understand, feel 
with, and, if need be, help others. In breadth of heart 
are founded justice, love, sacrifice; without it there would 
be no special meaning to any of our efforts.—John Gals- 


worthy. 5 


Thou, O my Father, knowest I always delight to com- 
mune with Thee in my lone and silent heart; I am never 
full of Thee; I am always desiring Thee. I hunger with 
strong hope and affection for Thee, and I thirst for Thy 
grace and Thy spirit. ... Thou visitest me in my 
work, and I can lift up my desires to Thee, and Thou 
dost not steal my time by foolishness. I always ask in 
my heart, where can I find Thee?—Quoted by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 
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‘The safety of morality lies neither in the adoption of this 
or that philosophical speculation, or this or that philo- 
saphical creed, but in a real and living belief in that fixed 
order of nature which sends social disorganization upon 
the track of immorality as surely as it sends physical 
disease after physical trespasses.—Thomas Henry Huxley. 


Che General Unitarian Conference. 


The Service of Theological Thought to the Religious Life. 


GEORGE ROWLAND DODSON, PH.D. 


Tae 


This truth that God is our life is not to be discovered 
in physical researches and is not apparent to those who 
deal .only with the outsides of things. It escapes all 
cynics and misanthropes, but is revealed to those who 
regard human life with sympathy. When truths of this 
order are in question, superciliousness, hatred, and con- 
tempt are blind, while love alone can see. The pure in 
heart see God, and the loving see God in man. ‘This 
view of the nature of human nature is sometimes called 
idealism, but it is the true realism, since it is based on a 
perception of the reality of those tendencies toward truth, 
goodness, and moral beauty which are the very essence 
of human life. For twenty-five centuries the beatific 
vision of this truth, which is an inspiring gospel since 
it is the best of good news, has been from time to time 
and independently attained by poets, saints, and seers. 
The man who has seen it himself is delighted to read the 
records of the visions of others. On many a fascinating 
page Plato expresses his conviction that.the soul is a 
native of the ideal world, that truth, beauty, and goodness 
are her kindred, that the great values belong together 
and constitute one family, and that all our loves are 
but schoolmasters to lead us to the worship of the perfect, 
or, as we should say, to the love of God; and the great 
poet of democracy declares that this is the truth not 
only of the finest natures, but of all. 

“Tn this broad earth of ours, 
Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 


Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 
Nestles the seed perfection. 


“By every life a share or more or less, 
None born but it is born, conceal’d or unconceal’d the seed is wait- 
ing. 
**Forth from their masks, no matter what, 
From the huge festering trunk, from craft and guile and tears, 
Health to emerge and joy, joy universal. 


“Out of the bulk, the morbid and the shallow, 
Out of the bad majority, the varied countless frauds of men and 
states, 
Electric, antiseptic yet, cleaving, suffusing all, 
Only the good is universal. 


“Over the mountain-growths disease and sorrow, 


An uncaught bird, is ever hovering, hovering, 
High in the purer, happier air. 


“From imperfection’s murkiest cloud 

Darts always forth one ray of perfect light, 

One flash of heaven’s glory.” 

I venture to think that to a practical people nothing 
is more important than a clear vision of this truth. For 
the deepest need of our time is for guidance in the politi- 
cal, social, and religious life. Of life in the feeling stage, 
there is an abundance. ‘There is unrest, dissatisfaction, 
and social passion, but these seething energies do not 
know their way. Certainly, the most urgent of our 
religious needs is for a theology which will add vision to 
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the universal passion for perfection, and legitimate that 
worship of the ideal which is of supreme importance 
since by a law of our life we are gradually transformed 
into the likeness of what we adore. Such a theology 
is the indispensable condition of that joyous triumphant 
preaching which alone can inspire men and women with 
a radiant hope aiid enable them in the perplexities and 
stress of life to maintain the victorious tone. It is no 
disparagement of ethics or social work or reform to say 
that they are no substitute for this life-inspiring gospel. 
Indeed, apart from religion not one of these is at its best. 
The peculiar function of the Church is to nourish and in- 
terpret the religious life, to foster and maintain that 
spirit of which love, joy, peace, goodness, and wise and 
effective social work are the inevitable fruits, and to 
cultivate the spiritual attitude from which the good and 
actively benevolent life naturally flows. 

A better theology, a religion purified by thought, is 
also an important factor in the evolution of peace. A 
wise student of human life has recently said: “If your 
religion is not scrutinized and criticised, if you are con- 
tent simply with a religious feeling that is as instinctive 
as animal passion, then what you see going on to-day 
will go on continually. The tribal gods are cruel, and 
demand the sacrificial blood of the best youths of each 
generation; and frenzied priests sanctify the acts which 
cold-hearted rulers find it profitable to do. The gods 
of the nations always sanction the nations’ wars.’”’ The 
corruption of the best is the worst, and as clear-eyed 
worship of the best is man’s highest life-building func- 
tion, so a bad god, a god of war, is for our race in its 
present stage of development one of the greatest and 
most injurious of evils. ‘Life, death, and immortality,” 
and the world’s peace, ‘‘are in our thought of God.” 

One of the striking evidences of the need of a theology 
at once critical and constructive is the recent proclama- 
tion by confused thinkers of impersonal and sub-human 
gods. ‘There are those who call us to the service of the 
blind, groping World-Will of Schopenhauer, to the 
cosmical élan of Bergson conceived of as neither mechani- 
cal nor quite purposive, to an Urge which is beneath us 
rather than above. It is indeed strange that twenty- 
three centuries after Plato and Aristotle and nineteen 
centuries after Jesus any of us should fail to realize that, 
being men, our business is to live as men and perfect 
our own type, that it is impossible for us to worship the 
sub-human stages of the process out of which we have 
sprung, that the only reverence which is not degrading 
is the reverence for personal ideals, and that ‘nothing 
impersonal can ever be divine.” The canonization, 
even the deification, of the best men and women is not 
due to mere perversity. Indeed, it is legitimate, if we 
are aware of what we do, for the best human qualities 
carried to the limit are what we mean by divine. Human- 
ity at its best can always say, “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.’’ In so far as we are incarnations 
of the Holy Spirit of truth and love, to that extent are 
our lives divine. 

One of the strangest and least comprehensible of the 
modern substitutes for God is that offered in the name 
of democracy. ‘This “Democratic Conception of God,” 
as set forth by one of its clearest exponents, seems, if 
one may be permitted to use the expression, to be merely 
a hypostasis of the impatience of superiority which 
characterizes the insurgent part of our population. It 
is “the figure of myriad lives, and yet of one vast group 
life in ceaseless activity. There is no place in the figure 
for an eternally perfect being, and no need; no need, 
for the vast society by its own inherent mass dialectic of 
struggle and adaptation, of co-operation and conflict, is 
working out its own destiny; no place, for the 
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democratic from end to end, can brook no such radical 
class distinctions as that between a supreme being favored 
with eternal and absolute perfection and the mass of 
beings doomed to the lower ways of imperfect struggle.” 

Undoubtedly, this is the temper of some people; it 
is that of those whose conception of democracy is to 
level down, who forget that democracy means just the 
best chance for every man to become an aristocrat, to 
realize the highest possibilities latent within him. This 
is but one of the passing fads and fashions of thought. 
It is an interesting phenomenon, but men will continue 
to live by the great conceptions they have received from 
Greek philosophers and Christian prophets. How much 
deeper and truer was Aristotle’s view,—an upward striving 
in all realms, becoming in man conscious aspiration 
toward the ideal; worship, adoration, longing for the 
perfect life being more and more the great factor in 
human progress! That certain sections of our people 
just beginning to think for themselves should be in whole- 
sale revolt against traditions which they will later learn 
to appreciate is natural, but it is highly remarkable that 
educated men should consider seriously these pre-Aris- 
totelian substitutes for God. 

Then there is the finite God offered us by the pluralists. 
Of him it must be said that he obviously belongs with the 
outgrown conceptions of polytheism, for such a God, 
if he exists, is part of the scheme of things, and, con- 
stituted as we are, it is the scheme of things, the 
whole, that engages our supreme interest. The situa- 
tion has been well expressed by Sir Henry Jones: “A God 
who is not infinite but limited is a God who is neither 
self-subsistent nor self-determined. If he acts it is 
only under conditions which he has not called for, and he 
operates upon an environment over which he has not 
complete control. He owes his being to the causation of 
a prior and presumably a higher power. Manifestly, 
therefore, the name ‘God,’ which is just our name for 
what we deem to be in itself all in all, must be transferred 
to that higher power, or to some whole which is self-sus- 
tained and self-determined; and these theories succumb 
to this necessity. There is an absolute above their God, 
or a companionship of spirits which is greater than him- 
self, and of which he is an important member, and nothing 
more.” 

If ‘there be such a finite and limited God, he should 
be treated with respect, but our concern is with his master. 
There is no reason for a reversion to polytheism. We 
reverence no blind impulse, no abstract universal, no 
national deity, no substitute of any kind for the living 
God who tempts us upward in our passion for truth, our 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, our love of the 
beautiful and good. We look for and find him not in 
physics, not in the outsides of things, not in the sub- 
human and protoplasmic beginnings of life, but in 
humanity at its highest and best, in the ideals of the 
eternal womanly and of the perfect manhood, that draw 
us up and on. 

Despite all that it has achieved, it must be frankly 
and explicitly admitted that theology is incomplete. 
Like the sciences which deal with other aspects of reality, 
it is still young and growing. Although it has brought 
to light the meaning of some of our deepest instincts 
and has made it clear that the heart of reality is akin to 
what we reverence and love, that God is best symbolized 
by light and love, and that we are his imperfect children, 
much remains to be done. Theology cannot answer all 
questions. Somehow, we trust, “good will be the final 
goal of ill,”’ but just how we do not in all casesknow. Evil 

can be transmuted into good,—we see this every day,— 
but there are tragedies which distress us and problems 


still unresolved. 
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It is to be noted also that the sublime conceptions of 
human nature and its relations to God which theology 
has attained and which it offers for the clarification 
and guidance of the groping nations are no mere in- 
genious novelties, the inventions of yesterday. They 
are the result of slowly deepening insight, the outcome 
of long centuries of reflection on the deepest and highest 
experiences of life. The noble visions of religious truth in 
which it is our privilege to rejoice have been won by 
those who have kept to the great highway of the prophets 
and apostles, of the philosophers, poets, and seers, of 
A@schylus and Sophocles, of Plato and Aristotle, of Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, of Jesus and Paul, of Spinoza, 
Wordsworth, and Emerson. 

There is, however, one recent triumph of thought in 
this field, and it is magnificent. Two generations ago, 
when the science of Comparative Religion was in its 
infancy, some brilliant and seductive theories were ad- 
vanced which later proved to be untenable. In Max 
Miiller’s day men were guessing. That time has passed. 
It is not too much to say that knowledge of the 
main outlines of the evolution of the religious life of the 
race has come. Religion in its early stages is everywhere 
substantially the same, whether it be studied in its sur- 
vivals in the higher religions, or in the superstitions of 
the masses, or in the religions of modern savages. As 
to this scholars are agreed. From this primitive view, 
this “first grasp of the soul after truth,” the great re- 
ligions of the world, the polytheisms and monotheisms 
with all their interesting individual characteristics, arose. 
For centuries their adherents have been more or less in 
conflict and have not realized what they had in common. ~ 
Now, however, the great lines of development have begun 
to converge, and we are able to forecast the result. 

A very clear and concise statement of this fact has 
been made by one of the most respected of modern 
scholars. In his “Introduction to the History of 
Religions,’ published in 1913, Prof. C. H. Toy gives the 
following summary: “Unity exists among the lowest 
and among the highest religious systems. Among 
savages and half-civilized cults there are no important 
differences—they all have the same ideas respecting the 
nature and functions of supernatural powers and the 
ways of approaching them. In the higher cults a proc- 
ess of differentiation goes on for a certain time while 
each is developing its special characteristics, and then 
a counter movement sets in—they all tend to come 
together by suppressing local features and emphasizing 
general ideas. Thus at the present day there are groups 
of Buddhists, Zoroastrians, Jews, Christians, and Moslems 
that, without abandoning their several faiths, find them- 
selves in substantial accord on some essential points. 
The unity of savages is the unity of undeveloped thought; 
the later unity rests on discrimination between acces- 
sories.and fundamentals” (p. 572). 

This solid achievement of modern scholarship is one 
of the most inspiring events of our time. For the course 
of human thought on religion is vastly more important 
than the path of any star, and the statement above means 
that we can trace that course from its beginning to its 
goal. We can plot the vast curve of the development 
of the religious life of our race, from the unity of its crude 
beginnings through all its diversity to the unity of 
civilized thought on the heights of life. Sublime is the 
vista. When it first opens before us we may well exclaim, 


‘“‘O the blest eyes, the happy hearts, 
That see, that know the guiding thread so fine, 
Along the mighty labyrinth.” 


Yet this truth is not for our delectation only. It at once 
begins to produce important results. The perception of 
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the course of our development accelerates that develop- 
ment. It is true, as Edward Caird has said, that ‘‘as 
reflection advances it leads to a distinction, which is 
continually growing clearer, between that which is acci- 
dental and of temporary value and that which is essen- 
tial for all time; and this in turn must bring about a 
further development of the latter at the expense of the 
former.” 

*. Religious progress is thus promoted by a theology 
which serves to “prune away the accretions of time, 
to counteract the tendency to stereotype or fossilize 
particular forms of thought, and so to give room for 
the further growth of the spirit of man.’’ When the 
essential religious experience is disembarrassed of the 
vast burden of useless impedimenta which an uncritical 
reverence once mistook for holy things, when it has 
been interpreted and the great truth it has always felt 
has been made explicit and clear, we shall press forward 
eagerly and gladly to our destined goal. The magical 
elements in our religious conceptions shall fail, the irra- 
tional shall cease, and the thoughts of the world’s child- 
hood shall be done away; a new era of unity and glad 
fellowship is even now dawning when men of every 
faith shall realize the precious truth which they hold 
in common and which they really meant all the while,— 
the truth that we are natives of the ideal world, that our 
Father is the Perfect, that even now we are the children 
of God although it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be. 


“Ts it a dream? 
Nay, but the lack of it the dream, 
And failing it life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream.”’ 


A Critique of Our Philosophy of Democracy. 


RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


We associate the word “democracy” with terms like 
“autocracy’”’ and “bureaucracy”? in government; it 
means the rule of the many, as autocracy means the rule 
of one or of a few self-appointed ones, or bureaucracy 
the rule of a great official class. Lincoln expressed it, 
quoting Theodore Parker, as government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. The three great types of 
government are monarchy, the rule of one; oligarchy, the 
tule of a few; and democracy, the rule of all. But 
beneath these words there lurk differences. Monarchy, 
as it is in England, may be a fundamental democracy 
or be fast approaching to that, and, although all our 
American cities are democracies, the commission form 
of city government which one after another is adopting 
shows that democracy is choosing to be ruled by the 
oligarchy, or, where the city manager plan is advocated, 
to be ruled by what is practically a monarchy, and the 
United States Constitution, the basis of the world’s 
greatest democratic experiment, confers upon the Presi- 
dent powers greater than those enjoyed by most crowned 
heads who govern as monarchs of the earth. Abraham 
Lincoln from ’61 to ’65 enjoyed a power over this people 
that had little or nothing to do with democracy, but was 
wholly based upon the occasion and upon the popular 
support of his wisdom and his foresighted guidance. 

But, of course, by democracy we mean much more 
than a form of government, though that is essential to it. 
We mean in the large a philosophy of human life, and its 
basic idea, as I interpret it, is that of the right, the privi- 
lege, and the duty of every one born into the world to 
become all that his latent powers, with the circumstances 
not artificially weighted against him, will permit. 

It is not the current definition. The basic idea under- 
lying the philosophy of democracy is that of the right, 
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the privilege, and the duty of every individual born into 

the world to become all that his latent powers will per- 

ee circumstances not being artificially weighted against 
im. 

The fundamental thing, then, about every democratic 
philosophy or state or society is the inviolable sacredness 
of individual personality, and this exaltation of individual 
personality is unquestionably due to Christianity. Said 
Edward Everett Hale, democracy is simply Christianity 
applied to political affairs. He might have said, and 
doubtless would have said, ‘‘applied to human affairs.” 
It is a theory of life, and not only of government, but it 
is also a practical attitude of spirit, a faith. There is, 
as we have heard, a religion of democracy, and it is based 
on the ancient idea, infinitely deepened and expanded, 
that we shall love our neighbor as our self. Among its 
great watchwords are those of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: ‘‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’”’; and that later 
expression which one may see in faded form over French 
buildings and churches, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 

Now let us turn for a moment from this philosophy of 
democracy to the allied thought of social progress. De- 
mocracy, I think you will agree with me, is more or less 
a theory, a dream, an ideal. Our subject indicates it as 
the goal of social progress. We may accept that, or we 
may follow the last speaker and call it the method of 
social progress. I care not which way we look at it, 
but a goal is not something at which we necessarily arrive. 
Our method may go astray. We may aim at our goal 
and miss it. In contrast then with the relatively theo- 
retical ideal democracy is the fact of social progress or 
the reverse. Are we, are things, actually tending to-day 
toward democracy? ‘That may be our faith, but does 
it conform to the reality? Democracy may be like 
Sisera in Judges, of whom it was said that the stars in 
their courses fought against him. If the stars in their 
courses fight against democracy, it is of little avail for 
us to set it up as our goal of social progress; in such a 
case it were better that our goal should be something 
more in conformity with the nature of things. We should 
be blind and even foolish democrats (I use the word in 
its larger sense) if we did not perceive with clearness that 
in two important respects the very stars in their courses, 
to use the old figure, had fought against democracy or 
against certain widespread interpretations of democracy 
which stand for it in people’s minds at the present time. 

The first of these is in the case of individual inequality, 
and the second in the necessity for the individual to 
struggle for himself toward excellence. All men are 
born equal; we are told in the ancient declaration that 
it is a self-evident truth. ‘There may be some sense in 
which it is self-evident, in some transcendental sense 
it may be self-evident that they are born equal in the 
sight of God or in their right to opportunity, but taken 
with any degree of literalness these statements are pre- 
posterous. ‘The innate inequality of individuals is too 
evident to need argument. It is one of the most evident 
facts of life, and it comes out nowhere more distinctly 
than in a free commonwealth like ours. In an aristocracy 
of class it may be assumed that those above deserve to be 
so, that the monarch is the best man because he is the 
monarch; but in a free commonwealth that which always 
emerges is that which Burke, the wisest political philoso- 
pher, called the natural aristocracy. Not as the result 
of theory did Napoleon come out of the chaos of the 
French Revolution. After the pulling down of strong- 
holds, and after the elevation of the 
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on the French public buildings, suddenly appears the 
Man on Horseback. ‘This is not cynicism, but the teach- 
ing of experience, for in a democracy the career is open 
to the men of talent, and must be. The man with one 
eye is king among the blind. This is the protest of aris- 
tocracy. Isaiah, Jesus, Plato, Augustine, Luther, Hegel, 
though they live in revolutionary epochs, though they 
are hailed by democracies, are in their fields and spheres 
kings among men. Our ancestors in their time of revolu- 
tionary turmoil said much of their inborn right and the 
duties toward them of king and parliament in England; 
the consideration of the rights of men and the duties 
of men toward each other in democratic society came 
later, perhaps is not wholly come yet. What I am indicat- 
ing is that there are inevitable limitations to our love 
of democratic institutions. One fundamental thing is 
the duty to struggle with will and conscience toward 
self-perfection. If a man excuses himself from that 
struggle, democracy cannot help him. One man makes 
the struggle, another does not; the two men may even 
have been born even, have been born equal, but they 
are not equal at the end and you cannot decree or legis- 
late them into equality,—one is a prince among men, the 
other apauper. The moving finger writes, ‘nor all your 
pity nor your wit can cancel half a line.”” This is the in- 
evitable and the righteous fact: if a man will not struggle 
toward perfection he goes down, if he will struggle toward 
it he comes up. Men are not born with characters, they 
hammer them out with heat and sweat on the iron anvils 
of circumstance. We arrive thus at a significant result, 
which is that democracy does not confer either equality 
of birth or of character with their rewards, democracy 
plays with no loaded dice, and heredity and the struggle 
toward excellence direct the issues of the game. What 
is the meaning of this then for our philosophy of social 
progress? Simply that progress cannot be decreed or 
legislated or sympathized into existence, but must come 
as the result and proof of unremitting effort on the part 
of all of us against evil and degradation of many kinds. 

I have said some strong things and said them perhaps 
with a slight tinge of cynicism, because the very word 
“‘democracy’’ has come to be hallowed and the thing 
itself has become a superstition while its faults and our 
experiment in it are only too clear, and cry to heaven 
for correction. It was the democracy of Athens that 
condemned Socrates to the hemlock; it was the democracy 
of Jerusalem, led on by the priestly aristocracy support- 
ing them, that crucified Jesus; the democracy of Alton 
that shot Lovejoy; the mingled democracy and aristoc- 
racy of Boston who would have lynched William Lloyd 
Garrison. I mention these examples to show that there is 
nothing here for blind admiration, and I would add that 
mob rule is merely a mild form of insanity. In so far as 
democracy demands the worship of the average it can only 
be repudiated. Faguet, the great publicist, has written 
two books based on the two sad and disillusionizing experi- 
ences of France in this decade,—the cult of incompetence 
and the horror of responsibility. There is too much in 
our existing social philosophy that reminds one of the 
famous cartoon of the Tweed Ring,—men side by side with 
their backs to the centre, each pointing to the other as 
responsible for the things going wrong. 

There is a revolt in the American thought from one 
end of the country to the other against the kind of democ- 
racy we have enjoyed, and whether or not we have to 
throw theoretical democracy to the winds we want respon- 
sibility and confidence and propose to have it. If five 
men can make the American city what it ought to be that 
is what we want, if one man can do it that is what we 
want, and what the world chooses to call the method most 
us care not. 
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_I go on to another burning subject on which I again 
differ from my distinguished and beloved colleague who 
preceded me. I take up the question of woman in public 
life. Shall we deprecate the enormous intricate influence 
of woman upon public life? The question of woman’s 
participation in voting and in the democratic experiment 
of government is a question of woman’s ultimate compe- 
tence for that work. Woman’s competence is being 
demonstrated in every way abundantly, and I myself, 
though with hesitation, believe in the ballot for women. 
I am a sceptical believer. But I do not believe, either 
for man or woman, in the ballot as a fetish. Personally, 
the action of my life that gives me least satisfaction is the 
blundering attempt I have made at the ballot box at one 
time and another to select my rulers. 

To go back again to the question of democracy and 
peace. Does democracy necessarily and inevitably make 
for peace? Let the example of Italy be cited—fifty 
millions of people forcing a reluctant government to 
war, shouting from one end of the peninsula to the other 
for war! Let that answer the question. And if that is not 
enough, let the example of the democracy of England 
follow. No, there is no infallibility in democracy. It 
is a great thing, but in heaven’s name let us not make it 
a superstition. ; 

Democracy, I say, and this is my last word, is no 
panacea to guarantee progress. Progress comes to the 
individual or to society only through inner appreciation 
of the best and inner struggle toward it, and that is a 
war in which there is nodischarge. Inour American society 
and to a large extent elsewhere, democracy is a hopeful 
experiment rather than a complete realization; regard- 
ing it we need to take Dr. Johnson’s old advice, and “clear 
our minds of cant.’’ Much of the talk in these days 
about democracy is transparent nonsense, some of its 
famous phrases, some even that are taken from the 
great Declaration of Independence unless they are read 
with a broad philosophical meaning, are mere glittering 
imbecilities. This is clear and a fact that we must face. 
But in its essence and spirit democracy is our goal, or, 
if you will, our method of progress. 

I give you my central thought in the words of 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. ‘‘Those who hold to the 
republican idea believe its value is to be found in its 
levelling tendency,”’ ‘‘by which,’’ he adds, “I do not mean 
a general reduction to the lowest caste but a gradual 
elevation of the multitude to the standard which indi- 
viduals have reached.’’ Unless, and only in so far as our 
democracy or any other can feel and respond to the compul- 
sion of the best, until it can be above all else and beneath 
all else an ethical democracy based upon the rock of moral 
distinctions, unless it can recognize and tie to fundamental 
and essential values, it can never be the democracy for 
which we pray as the goal of social progress. 

That it may be so is surely our prayer. May it be also 
our unceasing endeavor! 


Prayer. 


We are made for Thee and Thy blessedness, O God. 
Nothing short of Thy perfection doth satisfy the yearn- 
ings of our heart. ‘True, for a mess of pottage do we 
often sell our birthright. But through Thy grace we dis- 
cover our folly and repent of our ways. ‘Thou art the 
pearl of great price; can tinsels take Thy place? Thy 
beauty and majesty outshine the borrowed lights of all 
that lure us and we return to Thee to share with Thee 
Thy perfection. We pray Thee, that Thou come to abide 
with us and keep us alway in touch with Thee. For in 
Thee is the blossoming of all our powers and the fulfil- 
ment of all our aspirations.—The Indian Messenger. 
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Tue GREATEST OF LITERARY PROBLEMS, 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
Works. By James Phinney Baxter. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company.—Mr. Bax- 
ter has added a bulky volume to the volum- 
inous literature of the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy, a literature indicated by twenty- 
nine pages of bibliography. He has collated 
much interesting information as to the period, 
he has well stated the difficulties of the tradi- 
tional view, and he has adduced the familiar 
Baconian arguments, ingenious and often 
fantastic as they appear. The method of 
the ‘“‘Baconians”’ is simple. First, the vast 
specialized knowledge of the Plays is con- 
trasted with the few known facts of Shake- 
speare’s life and the inference drawn that his 
authorship is incredible. The answer, how- 
ever, is equally simple. There is not that 
vast, highly specialized knowledge in the 
Plays which an earlier, less critical genera- 
tion of critics asserted, but only such general 
knowledge, for instance, of law, medicine, and 
theology, as existed incurrent thought. Then, 
too, the sources of Shakespeare’s materials 
are well known; there is not one original plot. 
His originality is in his use of materials and 
his poetic diction. Compare Julius Cesar 
with the story in Sir Thomas North’s trans- 
lation of Plutarch: the characters and events 
are the same, the difference is that of poetic 
imagination. But this is genius, the trans- 
muting power of a certain rare type of mind. 
It is no more mysterious in the poet than in 
the musician, in a Keats than in a Mozart. 
Secondly, assuming this comprehensive learn- 
ing in the Plays, the man most likely to be 
their author was the famous chancellor of 
Queen Elizabeth, “the wisest, brightest... 
of mankind.” But the evidence is cryptic, 
it must be sought in chirography, symbols, 
“thumb-marks,” and ciphers. Once em- 
barked upon this uncharted sea of interpre- 
tation the Baconian is certain to make strange 
discoveries, as that Bacon not only wrote 
the Plays of Shakespeare, but also those of 
Greene, Peele, and Marlowe, as well as 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene and Burton’s Anat- 
omy of Melancholy. Quite as astonishing is 
the discovery that ‘‘the cipher’ applied to 
these several and varied works gives us trans- 
lations of the Iliad and the Odyssey. We 
are told also that Bacon was the son of 
Queen Elizabeth and Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, who were secretly married, the 
marriage concealed for reasons of state. Now 
as to ‘the cipher,’’ upon which the emphasis 
of the Baconians is laid, two things may 
be said. First, in his work De Augmentis 
Scientiarum, Bacon explains a biliteral cipher 
he had invented and which he thought 
“‘worthy of preservation.’’ Secondly, Mr. 
Baxter makes use of this cipher to enclose 
two quatrains of his own in the XXXII, 
XXXVI, and XXXVIII Sonnets. Itis there- 
fore possible, a priori, that Bacon did make 
use of a cipher in his own writings, and 
in the other works ascribed to him by the 
Baconians,—7f he wrote them. But that is 
precisely the question at issue. It is also 
possible that an ingenious person, as Ignatius 
Donnelly, Dr. Owens, Mrs. Gallup, or Mr. 
Baxter, is restrained only by a personal sense 
of fitness from the application of the cipher 
to the whole of Elizabethan literature. The 
average student of Shakespeare, however, 
will hesitate when he reads that ‘‘to become 
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expert requires keen sight, close application, 
as long practice as to learn Greek or Hebrew, 
and enthusiasm sufficient to preserve interest 
in the work.’’ While Mr. Baxter’s book is 
not likely to convince those who are not al- 
ready Baconians, it has a value as the latest, 
statement of the controversy, with many 
interesting facts, numerous plates, a good 
style, pleasant reading for those who like to 
crack literary nuts. But at the end the 
reader may ask, What is gained by trying 
to explain one mystery by another? 


THE DRAMA OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. By 
Annie Lyman Sears. New York: ‘The 
Macmillan Company.—This is, in the best 
sense of the words, one of the freshest and 
most refreshing among books about religion 
that have recently appeared. It contains 
an Introductory Note by Prof. Royce, in 
which he states, perhaps with some unneces- 
sary emphasis, that though the author has 
been a pupil of his the book is no mere echo of 
his thought. Its method is the author’s 
own, and with regard to all the questions 
which she takes up she sees with her own 
eyes. Plainly this is said in admiration, and 
not by way of disclaiming responsibility. 
Indeed this is in large measure what gives 
the book its interest and charm, It is not 
a mere academic performance. Running 
through it there is a vein of clear original 
insight into the nature and meaning of the 
problems that belong to the religious life. 
The book differs at the outset from a great 
deal of current speculation, in that it derives 
religion from the noblest element it contains. 
Any one can see that in its historic manifes- 
tations religion is a very mixed affair. One 
view is that it derives its vitality in the main 
from its superstitious side, and that its nobler 
types are only refined but rather pale and 
bloodless imitations of the barbaric reality. 
The other view is that religion, from the start, 
has grown out of the higher idealism of the 
human mind, and that its baser forms are 
the perversions of its true self brought down 
to unworthy uses. The starting-point of 
this book is the assumption that the world’s 
religion is the outgrowth of its ideal faculties, 
and that here is the root of its permanence 
and strength. It is the only starting-point 
from which religion can be seen to be very 
well worth talking about, and one therefore 
sets out to accompany the author with a 
good deal of hope. This hope, on the whole, 
ought not to find itself disappointed. That 
the entire field is to be exploited and made 
clear one should not expect. Now and again 
it is a little exasperating to have great ques- 
tions raised and not pushed to definite 
answer. But all along there are clear flashes 
of insight which much illuminate the way. 
So far as the thought stated is in anywise 
complete it is eminently wholesome, helpful, 
and sane, and one cannot follow it without 
receiving a strong impression that there is a 
Way of Life, whose main end and general 
direction at least the mind can grasp. One 
service the book performs which makes it 
worthy to be a constant companion of those 
who would ‘‘live and walk in the spirit.” 
A considerable part of the material gathered 
by William James as the basis for his Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience was drawn from 
sources that are likely to seem to many some- 
what exceptional, if not abnormal. But here 
we have a great store of such material, the 
expression of one or another form of religious 
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experience, taken from the best literature of 
the subject, from the world’s poets and 
prophets and sages and saints of every faith 
and every race. It is an impressive ex- 
hibition, at least for those who esteem 
poetry to be something more than mere 
fantasy, and it is arranged by a method that 
adds to its weight and force. Altogether 
the book will well repay careful examina- 
tion, and is a notable contribution toward 
the settlement of that vast welter and con- 
fusion in which so much of the world’s 
thought now stands. 


THE MicHty AND THE LowLy. By 
Katrina Trask. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1 net.—In this little volume 
the author of In the Vanguard has written 
a beautiful and devout analysis of the per- 
sonality and message of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Maintaining that our Lord was equally con- 
cerned with all classes rather than one class, 
and that his message, if truly understood, 
must appeal to both rich and poor alike, 
Mrs. Trask points out that in his teachings 
lies the remedy for social ills. The philo- 
sophical thoughts of a deeply spiritual writer 
like Mrs. Trask are stimulating to her readers, 
even though they may not wholly agree with 
her conclusions. Perhaps the most significant 
and striking part of the entire book is the por- 
tion dealing with the writer’s conception of 
the constantly fluctuating forms of world 
government. ‘‘ Monarchy,’ says Mrs. Trask, 
“with its privileged class is defied by Demo- 
crats until a Republic is established; then in 
turn the Republic evolves its privileged 
class and that is defied by the Socialists. 
Socialism, in its most promising moment 
is confronted by the Philosophic Anarchists: 
in turn, the Philosophic Anarchists are 
threatened by the I. W. W.’s—and so it 
goes on and on in an endless chain.” Of 
course such a point of view is open to attack 
on several sides. We might question whether 
Mrs. Trask considered the links in that chain 
all of equal size and strength. We might 
even ask why such evolution should be 
described as a chain at all? To become as 
little children, driving out from our hearts 
selfishness, arrogance, hatred, and dis- 
trust is the Christ ideal, according to Mrs. 
Trask. In essence this book is idealistic 
and unpractical. It advocates what might 
be called a “‘local application”’ of the policy 
of ‘‘non-resistance,” and, although its doc- 
trine may prove an inspiration, it will never 
be a panacea. 


OLp Boston Musgum Days. By Kate 
Ryan. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—The 
elder generation remembers the days when 
the Boston Museum flourished. ‘The present 
generation, although denied that pleasure, 
have had the opportunity of seeing Kate 
Ryan, the author of this most agreeable 
book of reminiscences, on the stage at the 
Castle Square Theatre in Boston. She has 
delighted many audiences with her character 
acting, and she will delight many readers 
who will turn the pages of this book. Her 
personal recollections of the men and women 
who were in the original Museum company, 
notably William Warren, Annie Clarke, 
Mrs. Vincent, and even Richard Mansfield, 
who made his first appearance in Boston 


in the year 1885, supported by the Boston — 
Museum Stock Company, are given here 
for the first time. Kate Ryan in her Fore- 
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- word emphasizes the fact that her narrative 
of ‘‘that golden time—Old Boston Museum 
_ Days of our fathers and forefathers” is in no 
sense to be considered as a critical estimate of 
the merits or the defects of the members of 
the company. She does permit herself, 
however, a word of criticism toward the 
end of the book, but it is a criticism of 
present-day methods in acting. ‘‘’To-day,” 
says Kate Ryan, ‘‘a man is selected because 
he is a type, not because of his ability as an 
actor.” How wise and true those words 
are, especially when we consider many of 
the present-day matinée favorites, both men 
and women! She has enlivened the pages of 
the book with delightful anecdotes; and for 
young and old alike this will be excellent 
reading. 


TRUE SToRIES oF GREAT AMERICANS: 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by E. Lawrence Dud- 
ley; WiL1L1aAm PENN, by Rupert S. Holland; 
Davy Crockett, by W. C. Sprague; CuHrIs- 
TOPHER CoLumBus, by Mildred Sperry. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 50 
cents each.—The Macmillan Company have 
successfully carried out the plan of providing 
a set of biographies for young people that is 
at once trustworthy and interesting. The 
series began with the story of Robert E. Lee 
by Rev. Bradley Gilman, already reviewed 
in these columns. The later writers also 
appreciate the dignity of their subjects on 
the one hand and the younger readers’ point 
of view on the other. Franklin, Penn, Davy 
Crockett, and Columbus lived lives suffi- 
ciently picturesque to supply an element of 
romance. The human side of Franklin is 
well brought out and makes effective his 
sober triumphs as scientist, philosopher, and 
diplomat. Penn is shown as the young 
Quaker courtier and then in the remarkable 
vicissitudes that took him from court to 
prison. The story of Davy Crockett will be 
found especially good reading for the many 
boys who have read of him in boys’ fiction. 
He was, as such fiction intimates, “‘the sturdy 
hunter, the sure shot, valiant scout, jovial 
companion, loyal friend, uncompromising 
enemy, pure patriot, and martyr to freedom.” 
Biographies of Christopher Columbus are 
not lacking, but this compares favorably with 
others written with the same general purpose. 


LirtkeE Miss Groucne. By Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1 net.—A sea voyage offers 
uninterrupted opportunities: for romance; 
and it is a very daring young man indeed 
who crosses the ocean for the first time 
without watchful feminine relatives to ward 
off flirtations. Alexander Smith, one peaceful 
day,—before the war made transatlantic 
travel a far from pleasant excursion,—de- 
cided to sail for Europe and keep a diary of 
the interesting things he met. Judging 
from the number of times her name appears 
in this autobiographical record, Little Miss 
Grouch captured his interest on the steamer 
—and held it afterward. However, it is 
not for the reviewer to foretell the future. 
Mr. Adams, to whom we are indebted for 
this amusing tale, has a splendid sense of 
humor. Alexander Smith’s sense of humor 
according to his diary got him into trouble 
with many of his fellow-passengers before the 
voyage was over. Daddleskink did not 
__- prove a fortunate alias for him to assume. 

Cecily Wayne is moreover rather a sweeter 
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name than Little Miss Grouch. Readers 
of this book who start bravely to solve its 
dénouement will be entertained and capti- 
vated by the genuine charm. It is light 
reading, of course, but it is a novel of distinct 
merit. 


THE OLLIVANT ORPHANS. By Inez Haynes 
Gilmore. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.35.—This author has sketched a family 
of six boys and girls, all natural, healthy- 
minded youngsters, each one strongly marked 
as an individual. They live in what is called 
in the newspapers of that city ‘‘Greater 
Boston’’; they have very little money, and 
all who are old enough are trying to be self- 
supporting. Ed Ollivant, the eldest brother, 
is a conventional, well-groomed young man, 
who makes a good salary, has secret so- 
cial ambitions in which his sisters are 
not included, and rules the household with 
authority. Lainey teaches school, Beckie 
is a dentist’s assistant, Matt is in the auto- 
mobile business, and two younger children 
are still in school. So far the author suc- 
ceeds in holding our interest, but Mrs. 
Gilmore drags into the book new and per- 
plexing people with every chapter. They all 
talk and chatter and argue, and they have 
moderately amusing adventures. Given the 
right kind of “bringing up”’ by Mrs. Gilmore, 
the Ollivants might have become as lovable 
as are many of Louise Alcott’s “little men” 
and “‘little women.” 


LETTERS ON AN ELK Hunt. By Elinore 
Pruitt Stewart. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.—The author of The Letters 
of a Woman Homesteader needs no introduc- 
tion, and this new series describing her long 
journey and elk hunt are delightful reading. 
Her experiences and characterizations are 
alike fresh and vivid, and give her readers a 
touch of the keen bracing air which she so 
often dwells on in her letters, as well as of 
pioneer humanity stripped of its sophistry and 
as teady to give as to take the hand of 
friendship from the passing wayfarer. Her 
picture of the Irish woman adopting two 
children at a moment’s notice, of the stam- 
pede of steers, and of the cowboys who risked 
their lives to save the women and children, 
and of the home which Mrs. Stewart and her 
ftiends cleaned and decorated for an old lady 
coming out to live with her son after being 
for years in the poorhouse, are all instinct 
with truth; and the delicacy of the delinea- 
tion and novelty of the material will insure 
the book a warm welcome. 


CANNING, PRESERVING, AND JELLY-MAK- 
ING. By Janet M. Hill. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.—Housekeepers old and young 
will welcome this addition to their home 
libraries. It is a very compact and practi- 
cal little book, which even novices in the 
culinary art will find useful. The author be- 
gins with a preliminary discussion of the value 
of fruit in the daily diet. Then she takes up 
the different canning utensils, jelly-bags, 
colanders, and measuring-cups. Next come 
general rules for preserving, making jams, 
marmalades, and apple butter, also recipes 
for pickles, candied grape-fruit and orange 
peel. The book is excellently illustrated with 
photographs; and at the end of the volume 
Miss Hill has added a list of miscellaneous 
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recipes all tested, and suggests garnishes 
and relishes for luncheon parties as well as 
for the every-day menu. She mentions 
certain novelties in preserves and confection- 
ery which cooks who like experiments will 
particularly enjoy. 


THE MEANS AND MerTHops oF AGRI- 
CULTURAL EpucATION. By Albert H. Leake. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company.—Mr. 
Leake meets the challenge of the country with 
satisfactory sanity. He has his word of 
congratulation for the past to encourage the 
future. His plans, while far-reaching and 
complicated, are not Utopian; in many 
cases he admits that they are impossible, for 
the present at least, and is ready with practi- 
cal makeshifts. The book convinces the 
reader that the city and country must work 
together or the city’s burden will become in- 
tolerable, and that to prevent the decadence 
of the country agriculture and culture must 
go hand in hand. 


Miscellaneous. 


By a very general request, the state- 
ment of faith and belief of George William 
Bell, Ph.D., before the council of the South 
Middlesex Conference in First Unitarian 
Church, Stoneham, Mass., October 5, and 
Mr. Bell’s ordination sermon, ‘‘What is a 
Christian?”’ preached by Rev. Willard L. 
Sperry of Central Congregational Church, 
Boston, have been printed together in at- 
tractive pamphlet form, and may be had from 
Dr. Bell, 37 Lincoln Street, Stoneham. Price 
25 cents. 


Books for Boys. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard publish another 
volume in a series which we have several 
times. commended to our readers, The Boy 
with the United States Life-Savers. Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler, author of this set of books, 
has succeeded in making the various depart- 
ments of United States government service 
good backgrounds for experiences and ad- 
ventures such as are actually found in the 
work described. He has an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the chiefs of the various 
bureaus in Washington, and obtains his 
material at first hand. The thrill of the 
work of the United States Coast Guard is 
felt even in the published reports with their 
bare statistics, and Dr. Rolt-Wheeler has 
here a fine field for his efforts. The Coast 
Guard has indorsed the accuracy of his tale 
of danger and heroism. 

D. Lange, superintendent of schools in 
St. Paul, Minn., sends out a story of life in 
a Hudson Bay trading-post, adventures with 
Indians, the last great buffalo hunt, and an 
adventurous trip down the great rivers to 
St. Louis. In the Great Wild North is the 
fourth of his Indian stories, each with its 
historical basis. 

A new Stratemeyer book always reminds 
one of the time when announcements of 
‘‘a new Horatio Alger book’’ were frequent. 
The Dave Porter Series now numbers eleven 
volumes, and it is safe to say that Dave Porter 
at Bear Camp, or The Wild Man of Mirror 
Lake will not fall below the other ten in point 
of unusual events, boy bravery, and good 
luck. 
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The Dome. 
The Weary Exiles. 


Exiles, they tread their narrow bounds 
Behind the iron bars. 

Where’er they turn the hand of man 
Their straining vision mars, 

Save only when at night they gaze 
Upon the friendly stars. 


See! There a golden eagle broods 
With glazed, unseeing eyes 

That nevermore will sweep the snows 
Where blue Sierras rise; 

And there, sick for his native hills, 
A sullen panther lies, 


What dreams of silent polar nights 
Disturb the white bear’s sleep? 

Roams he once more unfettered where 
Eternal ice-floes sweep? 

What memories of the jungle’s ways 
Does that gaunt tiger keep? 


Such wistful eyes the hartbeests turn 
Beyond their cramped domain; 

They seem to see the yellowing leagues 
Of wind-swept veldt again. 

And look, a springbok lifts his head 
As though he smelled the plain. 


Exiles, they tread their narrow bounds 
Behind the iron bars, 
For thus the ruthless hand of man 
Each God-made creature mars. 
But oh, what hungry eyes they raise 
Up to the friendly stars! 
—George T. Marsh, in Our Dumb Animals. 


The Catnip Man. 


My office is in the third story of a high 
building that stands on the corner of two 
very busy streets. During the summer the 
windows, of course, are usually open. 

I had had the officé some time before I 
discovered the origin of a strange, sweet, 
spicy odor of which I had been vaguely 
aware on several occasions. I was just 
leaving the building one evening on my way 
home, when the odor came to me unusually 
fresh and strong. The cause of it was plain, 
then. On the edge of the curb, just in front 
of the door, stood a little old man in clothes 
that were faded but reasonably whole, and 
at his feet was a market-basket partly filled 
with little bunches of catnip and other 
bunches of sweet-grass, such as the Indians 
used to weave into their baskets. 

The old man, as I discovered afterward, 
had been a fixture on that corner for many 
years; but so oblivious does city life make 
us of those who are nearest to us in mere 
physical position, that I had never noticed 
him before. 

The old man was about five feet four inches 
tall, thin, with sandy hair and beard, and 
a pair of bright blue eyes under heavy, bushy 
brows. His shoulders had the stoop of age, 
for he must have been seventy or more, but 
there was a quality of wiry strength about 
him that made me think of those stunted, 
wind-twisted spruces that grow on the tops 
of mountains. No hurricane can uproot 
them and no frost kill them. The face of 
the old man bore out that impression. It 
was not a stern, forbidding face, but it was 
determined, reserved, and self-reliant. 

My first business dealing with the catnip 
peddler convinced me that my impression of 
him was not far wrong. He caught my eye 
as IL was looking at him, and with a little 
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gesture toward the basket, he said: ‘‘Fresh 
catnip, sir? Five cents a bunch. If you 
have a cat you ought to take him a little now 
and then.”’ 

Well, I did have a cat, and one that I 
thought much of. 

“All right,” said I. ‘‘Give me a bunch.” , 

It happened that I had no nickel among my 
coins, so I passed the man a dime. ‘‘That’s 
all right. It’s near enough,” I said, and was 
turning away, when he stopped me short. 

“Wait! I said five cents,’’ and he looked me 
straight in the eye as he gave me the change. 

Peter, my cat, enjoyed his little treat so 
much that I fell into the habit of stopping 
occasionally to get a bunch of the catnip, 
and so the old man and I became somewhat 
acquainted; but his reserve remained al- 
ways unbroken. ‘It was by accident that 
I learned what little I know about him. 

One evening, when I had stopped for my 
usual purchase, a gust of wind whisked open 
the old man’s faded jacket, and I saw, pinned 
on the upper part of his waistcoat, where it 
was ordinarily quite hidden, the little copper 
button of the Grand Army. 

“Hello!” I said. ‘‘You were in the Civil 
War?” 

He pulled the coat impatiently back into 
place. Yes, he had enlisted. When? In 
’61. Discharged? In ’65 when the army 
was disbanded. Pension? No! What should 
he want of a pension? Was he not able to 
take care of himself? Did he not earn his 
living? Did I suppose he had volunteered 
for what he could get out of it? When he 
could not work any longer the government 
might take care of him if it wanted to, but 
until then— 

I left him, with a new respect for his inde- 
pendence. It was still further increased a 
week or two later by an accident that I 
chanced to see. A heavy motor-car was 
coming over the crossing at a fair rate of 
speed, when a woman stepped off the side- 
walk almost in front of it. The driver swung 
the car sharply to the left. It struck the 
curbstone, rose over it, and ran for twelve or 
fifteen feet with two wheels on the sidewalk, 
and in that distance it ran over, and crushed 
to pulp, the old man’s basket of herbs. 

A number of the passers-by laughed heart- 
ily, but the owner of the car was a gentleman. 
He stopped, got out and went back to the 
corner. The old man was looking ruefully 
at the wreck of his wares. 

“I’m sorry, sir,’’ said the motorist, and his 
hand went into his pocket. ‘‘If you’ll tell me 
what the damage is, I will make it right.” 

“Thank you,’’ said the old man, “‘but you 
don’t owe me anything. It was an accident. 
I don’t want a man to pay for a thing that 
couldn’t be helped.”’ 

It was a quixotic point of view, but I said 
that the motorist was a gentleman. He 
showed it then, for he never questioned the 
old man’s position. 

“Tt was an accident,’”’ he admitted, ‘‘but 
you have suffered some loss. You were no 
more to blame than I was. If you won’t let 
me pay for all of it, we’ll divide it.”’ 

“‘Well,”’ said the old man, ‘‘that’s fair. I 
had fourteen bunches of catnip left, and eight 
bunches of sweet-grass—that’s a dollar and 
ten cents, and the basket cost me fifty—that 
makes a dollar sixty. Half of that is eighty 
cents.” 

‘‘What an old Spartan he is!’”’ I thought 
to myself, and somehow the incident made 


me feel a sort of pity for the old man. One 
who is so uncompromising with one’s self is 
seldom less lenient toward others. I won- 
dered if he had a soft spot in his heart for 
any one. 

I found out, also by accident, some time 
later. An unusual press of work kept me at 
the office late during the greater part of a 
month. Going out about nine o’clock one 
night, I found the catnip man still at his 
place; but this time he was fondling a poor, 
bedraggled, moth-eaten skeleton of a base- 
ment cat, and was breaking up one of his 
bunches of catnip for her to eat. She ate 
and rolled, and rolled and ate, and rubbed 
against the old man’s legs in a way that 
showed that she understood him, if I did not. 

On two other occasions during the month 
I saw the same old cat creep out to the corner, 
of an evening, when the streets were still, and 
each time the old man fed her. 

Then one night, when I had been to the 
theatre, I decided to walk home instead of 
riding. It was necessary to pass the corner 
where my office building stands. 
street I saw a familiar figure. He did not 
notice me, because he was fully occupied. At 
his feet lay two blind, helpless, mewing 
kittens. And while he studied the problem 
the homeless old cat appeared, bearing the 
third kitten in her mouth. With perfect 
confidence she laid her burden at the feet of 
him who I suppose was her only friend. And 
he, my stern, uncompromising old Spartan, 
after a moment’s hesitation, stooped and 
lifted the cat and the kittens into his basket, 
raised the basket to his shoulder, and turned 
away. 

The chance was too good to be lost. I had 
caught the old fellow red-handed, and I hailed 
him. 

“You old rascal!’”? I cried. ‘‘Isn’t it 
enough for you to be independent? Aren’t 
you satisfied, at your age, to take care of 
yourself, without agi to maintain charity 
hospitals?’’ 

For the first time since I had known him, 
the old man half laughed. ‘‘ Well, sir,” he 
answered, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘a man 
isn’t independent if he can’t do a bit of charity 
now and then—is he, now?’’—Edward W. 
Frentz, in the Youth’s Companion. 


Shep’s Lamb. 


“Well,” growled Ben, as little Davy 
ran away crying, “if you will tag after 
me when I’m busy, you must expect to 
get hurt.” But his voice changed when 
he saw his grandmother passing near him. 

“T didn’t mean to hurt him,’”’ he explained. 
“T only pushed him away. It bothers me 
to have him round all the time—a little 
five-year-old like him.” 

Grandmother smiled sympathetically. “Of 
course it’s a bother,’”’ she agreed. ‘Davy 
really should play with children his own age, 
instead of running after big eight-year-old 
boys.” 

Bennie looked -at her suspiciously. He 
had not expected grandmother to be so 
reasonable about it. But she seemed quite 
serious, so he walked happily toward the 
house with her, and Frisk, his new terrier, 
scurried along ahead of them. 


“That’s a fine dog you have, Ben,’ F: 
grandmother said, stooping to pat him as he ~ 


romped back to meet them. “Did 1. 
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Across the. 


you about the dog we used to have on 
farm?”’ She sat down in the big porch 


; swing as she spoke, and Bennie sat down 
beside her, for he always liked to hear the 


stories grandmother could tell about her girl- 


hood days. 


“Shep wasn’t like your little Frisk, of 
course. He was a great deal larger,—a 
shepherd dog, as you’ve probably guessed 
already by his name. He was a fine fellow, 
and seemed to understand almost everything 
we said to him. 

‘We used to send him out to bring in the 
cows at evening, and sometimes, when they 
had wandered a long way out over the farm, 
he wouldn’t know where to hunt for them. 
Whenever that happened, we children 
climbed up on top of a big haystack, with 
Shep at our heels. From there we could 
see all over the farm, as if we had been in a 
little tower. As soon as we saw where the 
cattle were grazing we pointed them out to 
our trusty Shep, and when once he caught 
sight of them he dashed down the stack 
with a happy bark, and was home again in 
just a little while, driving the straying cows 
before him.” 

“My! I’d like to have a dog like that!” 
cried Bennie, crowding nearer to grand- 
mother. ‘“‘Can’t you tell me some more 
about him?” 

. Grandmother laughed softly. ‘‘Well, I 
don’t know when I’d thought of Shep and 
his lamb before to-day. That was very 
funny. You know sheep are helpless, fool- 
ish creatures, and Shep, who guarded and 
drove them, felt very important among them. 
And the flock were all a little afraid of him, 
too,—all, that is, except this one funny little 
long-legged lamb. He never seemed so happy 
as when he was close beside the dog, When 
Shep found a nice sunny place to stretch out 
and take an afternoon nap, the lamb would 
lie down beside him and cuddle up as close 
as he could get. Shep would rise with great 
dignity, shake himself, move away a few 
paces, and lie down again; at once the 
lamb would follow him, and snuggle up as 
close as before. Shep would move away 
again, and once more the little fellow would 
follow. And that would keep up until the 
poor disgusted dog gave up his nap and 
went away.” 

“T should think Shep would have nipped 
him good!” exclaimed Bennie. 

“Yes, I should have thought so, too,” 
grandmother nodded, “especially since that 
was his way of driving the flock. He ran 
after the stragglers and nipped gently at their 
heels, and how the silly frightened things 
did scamper! None of them were allowed 
to lag along behind,—none, that is, except 
one. ” 

“What was that one?” asked the boy, 
eagerly. 

“Well, I'll tell you what we used to see 
when Shep brought home the flock; and we 
laughed heartily at the sight, too. First 
came the great crowd of yellow-white woolly 
creatures plodding down the dusty road; 
behind them trotted Shep, business-like and 
alert; and behind Shep came the lamb, 
tagging patiently along at his very heels!” 

. “My,” breathed Bennie, “I should have 
nah he’d have nipped the little botherer.” 

_“That’s what every one thought,” grand- 
i ‘mother answered, “for it really did worry the 

10 dreadfully. But I suppose Shep 

n't possibly run the risk of 
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hurting sngkhing smaller and weaker than 
himself.’ 

They sat silently in . the swing for a mo- 
ment. Then Bennie took a bright new 
marble out of his pocket and looked at it 
thoughtfully. “I guess I’ll go and give this 
to Davy,” he said at last, getting down from 
the swing as he spoke. “‘To make up a 
little, you know. I really didn’t mean to 
hurt him, grandma,”’ he added, as he started 
away. “But I guess boys ought to be as 
good as dogs.”’—Flossy Crannell Means, in 
the Sunday School Times. 


At the Fireside. 


At nightfall by the firelight’s cheer 
My little Margaret sits me near, 
And begs me tell of things that were 
When I was little, just like her. 


_ Ah, little lips! you touch the spring 
Of sweetest sad remembering, 
‘And heart and hearth flash all aglow 
* With ruddy tints of long ago. 


I at my father’s fireside sit, 
Youngest of all who circle it, 
And beg him tell me what did he 
When he was little, just like me. 
—John D. Long. 


A Chained Eagle. 


A tall mountaineer came striding into a 
village at the base of a towering peak. While 
walking down the street he noticed a group 
of boys gathered in front of a grocer’s win- 
dow, gazing at something within. . Filled 
with curiosity, he came near enough to peer 
over their shoulders and discover the object 
of their fascination. 

Chained to the window-sill within was a 
large American eagle. Its feathers were dis- 
heveled and soiled. Its imperious spirit was 
broken. It presented a picture of utter de- 
jection and despair. The heart of the old 
mountaineer was touched. He walked into 
the store and inquired if the bird were for 
sale. Receiving an affirmative reply, the 
bargain was quickly closed, and then gather- 
ing the bird, chain, shackle and all, beneath 
his arm, the mountaineer started down the 
street. He was followed by the throng of 
boys who had been watching the transaction, 
wondering the while what the man was going 
to do with his purchase. Passing down the 
street he came to a vacant lot on the rear of 
which were some high billboards. Leaning 
against these wasaladder. The mountaineer 
climbed the ladder, and, placing the bird on 
the topmost board, loosed the chain from its 
foot and then despending stood watching the 
outcome. 

For a time the eagle seemed dazed and 
scarce conscious of its liberty. It lifted one 
talon and then the other. It turned its head 
to one side and then the other. It stretched 
out one long pinion and then the other, as 
though feeling for some long lost power. 
Finally, conscious of its freedom, it spread 
wide its pinions and, uttering a shrill cry 
characteristic of the bird, soared away into 
the blue depths of the summer sky. Higher 

and higher it wheeled its way until it was a 
mere speck against the azure blue. The 
mountaineer then turned to go. The crowd 
of boys who had stood with breathless atten- 
tion witnessing it all now chimed in: ‘‘ Mister, 


why did you do that? What made you buy} 
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the eagle and then turn him loose?’’ ‘There 
was a sparkle of joy in the eye of the moun- 
taineer as he replied: ‘Ah, boys, I know 
that bird. His home is in the heights. He 
lives among the crags, and the joy of his life © 
is to soar above the mountain peaks. God - 
never intended him for that little narrow, © 
dingy place where I found him. His spirit 


|was broken and his life was shorn of all its 


beauty and grandeur. I longed to see him 
free, and that cry of wild delight at his release 
has more than paid me for what it cost.”— 
Rollin H. Ayres, D.D,, in Our Dumb Animals. . 


A Storm in a Teacup. 


” 


“A storm in-a teacup” is a popular and 
contemptuous way of describing a quarrel or a 
disturbance over a matter of very little im- 
portance, or some slight unpleasantness too 
trivial to be taken seriously. It is not gen- 
erally known, however, that the breaking 
of an earthenware teapot led to a war in 
China which lasted for over a hundred years. 

It appears that a certain Mandarin was 
travelling in the Northwestern Provinces of 
China in or about the year 3650, attended 
by a retinue including a servant who was in 
charge of a teapot on which the Mandarin 
set an especial value. 

The servant somehow managed to stray, 
or got cut off from the rest of the escort by 
a tribe of rough hillsmen, who laid violent 
hands on the teapot and broke it to pieces. 
This so enraged the Mandarin, when he came 
to hear of it, that on his return he complained 
to the Emperor, who authorized him to 
declare war against the barbarians.—Chaiter- 
box. 


Little Bess and her father were several — 
blocks from home. 

“Do you think we’d better take a car, 
or walk?”’ he asked her. 

“Yd wather walk if ’oo will tarry me,’’ 
replied little Bess—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


Little Robert, says an exchange, rushed 
into the kitchen one day and asked his 
mother what kind of pie she was making. 
‘‘Lemon meringue pie,’’ she answered. 

The little fellow disappeared, but pres- 
ently returned. ‘‘Mother,” he said, “what 
did you say is the pie’s middle name?’’— 
Universalist Leader, 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children | 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday- Mcissota are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in . 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the. Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office, ; 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. - 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care, 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. ; 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasuRER, ALLSTON BURR. q 
Dreecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, hi R. Blinn, . 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 

George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- ° 

man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Unitarian Diocese. 


One of the first steps in missionary effi- 
ciency reminds us of two very efficient 
churches in orthodoxy. The strength of the 
Roman Catholic church and of the Methodist 
church has undoubtedly arisen from their 
custom of creating large parishes. Both 
of these churches have an _ ecclesiastical 
geography which gives to their ministers 
diocesan and circuit work. ‘The entire coun- 
try is divided into sections, and no district 
is allowed to be without a ministry which 
feels responsibility for it. In this way the 
respective gospels of these denominations 
are brought to the attention of all peoples. 

With this end in view, it is proposed to 
create some form of diocese for all our Uni- 
tarian parishes, and agencies will be arranged 
for reaching all persons within these bounds. 
For example, the Unitarian church in Pitts- 
field, Mass., has just completed plans under 
the direction of the Missionary Efficiency 
Department. With Pittsfield as the centre, 
an imaginary line was drawn between 
the churches nearest to Pittsfield encircling 
a district within the following points: 
Rowe; Greenfield; Deerfield; Northampton; 
Holyoke; Hartford, Conn.; Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.; Albany, N.Y.; and ‘Troy, N.Y. 
These are the Unitarian churches nearest 
to Pittsfield; an average of fifty-five miles 
can be found between in all directions. With 
this information obtained, fifty per cent. of 
this territory was then given to the circum- 
ference churches, and the inner fifty per 
cent. retained as the diocese of Pittsfield, 
which is practically the whole of Berkshire 
County. In the eastern part of this State 
the geographical areas would be very small, 
in the Western States the areas would be very 
large, but other considerations will balance 
this difference. 

It is accepted as fundamental that if a 
Unitarian church is to grow in strength, 
whether strength be viewed as numerical, 
ethical, or financial, it must come from the 
increase of objective interests. "The foreign 
missionary movement is the greatest founda- 
tion of orthodoxy to-day,—their churches 
grow by spending, conserve by giving; and 
only as our churches feel the attraction to 
missionary work can they grow. 

Where our churches are creating such 
dioceses, the following agencies are organized 
for missionary work:— 

(1) The city, town, and country newspapers 
are used to advertise our free pamphlets. 
Paragraph Pulpits and Unitarian News ser- 
vice are sent by the publicity committee of 
the church. 

(2) The chief hotels, railroad stations, and 
other public places are supplied with tract 
boxes, for the feeding of which certain mem- 
bers are made responsible. 

(3) Mailing-lists of all professional people 
in the district are obtained. Lawyers, 
physicians, teachers, and others are then 
circularized with form letters, with carefully 
selected pamphlets. This is kept up every 
two months. 

(4) A list of all the organizations, fraternal, 
literary, and agricultural, is placed on file, 
and the publicity committee publishes an an- 
nouncement of the lectures which the minis- 
ter can give on all kinds of subjects. The 
committee then brings this to the attention 
of such societies, and efforts are made for 
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engagements. ‘This brings the minister be- 
fore new groups in his diocese. 

(5) The orthodox ministers within the 
section are also listed, and from time to time 
our free pamphlets are mailed, being selected 
with care, and with special reference to those 


who will read them. The gradual liberalizing* 


of the orthodox ministry can be no small 
factor in indirectly liberalizing the diocese. 

(6) A card index system will be outlined 
at a future time, but in it should be a section 
of cards on which to register—(q) all the 
Unitarians and Liberals within the zone above 
outlined, (5) all applicants for literature. 

A good way of discovering lonely Liberals 
in such a church zone is to follow the method 
which a few years ago did so much to enlarge 
our associate membership. Some young men 
spent their vacation “hiking” through New 
England, stopping in all places where there 
was no Unitarian church, inquiring for 
the radicals, finding the Unitarians, and 
obtaining their membership. ‘The Pittsfield 
church is planning such a tour this fall, in 
the company of its minister, throughout the 
Berkshires, 

Epwin A. RUMBALL, 


Secretary of the Department of Missionary 
Efficiency, American Unitarian Association, 


Churches of Southeastern Massa- 
chusetts. 


1 


This brings us to the group of churches 
founded in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. 

At the head of this group is Brewster, dat- 
ing from 1700. Rev. Adam J. Culp is the 
pastor at Brewster, and although the society 
is not large in numbers, death and the inevi- 
table moving away having depleted the con- 
gregation, the remaining families are warmly 
interested. The Sunday-school, though 
small, is alive, and The Alliance is the main- 
stay in all church activities. 

Pembroke comes next, in 1712, and this 
little society still persists in spite of the fact 
that there is no settled minister, preaching 
being carried on by supplies, in most in- 
stances these supplies being young men from 
Harvard Divinity School, some of whom have 
spent their summers in Pembroke and have 
greatly endeared themselves to the little con- 
gregation. 

In 1713 the church at Easton was formed, 
now known as Eastondale. This is one of 
Rey. Dudley H. Ferrell’s charges. Especially 
good work has been done during the year 
by the Sunday-school, which has increased 
its membership twenty-five per cent. There 
is also a men’s club, which is doing much to 
establish a new spirit of friendliness in the 
community, its membership not being con- 
fined to those of Unitarian faith. 

Bridgewater, founded in 1716, has just 
lost its pastor, Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff 
having resigned. 

Rev. Sidney S. Robins is settled at King- 
ston in the old church founded in 1717. 
This church stands for much good work in the 
town, having this year raised $100 for the 
Belgian Relief Fund and Red Cross move- 
ment, besides sending many knitted articles. 
For their boys the Boy Scout movement has 
been organized, and there is a tennis associa- 
tion for both boys and girls. ‘These two or- 
ganizations are wise methods of interesting 
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the young people. Many of our churches 
are forming not only groups of Scouts for the 
boys, but Camp Fire groups for the girls. As 
yet I have discovered only good results aris- 
ing from these two organizations, and I feel 
that our churches are wise to take the initia- 
tive in these national societies for young 
people. 

In 1721 the Cohasset church was founded. 
Rev. William R. Cole is settled here. He 
feels that the Sunday service and chief 
work of the church should be to send forth 


members. Plans are being matured to pur- 


chase the house built by the first minister of 


the parish, Mr. Hobart, to be used as a 
parish house. Much interest is taken in 
the Social Service League of Cohasset. ‘There 
is an active men’s club, which was formed 
some years ago, : 

East Bridgewater, established in 1724, and 
Marshfield, in 1738, are without settled min- 
isters. The Second Parish at Hingham 
completes the eighteenth-century group; at 
present the Rev. Melvin S. Nash of the 
Universalist Publishing House is minister- 
in-charge, and preaches to the largest con- 
gregations the church has had in a genera- 
tion. The Sunday-school has been revived. 
This is the only church in South Hingham, 
and tries to be a community church. 

The Third Parish at Hingham stands alone 

as to date, it being the only Unitarian church 
founded in these conferences in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, its date being 1807. 
The report from Rev. George B. Spurr, 
who is the pastor, as to the general religious 
conditions in Hingham, is interesting. It is 
said, and truly, that the Catholics prevail by 
their unity of organization, while if the 
Protestant churches could get together in a 
like bond they would be a greater force 
than Catholicism. Could this regrettable 
lack of unity in the Protestant faith be 
more forcibly demonstrated than by the fol- * 
lowing statistics from Hingham? Hingham 
has a population of 5,000, 2,000 of whom 
are Roman Catholics, 3,000 Protestants. 
The 2,000 Catholics are banded together 
in one church, while the 3,000 Protestants 
have thirteen churches, most of which are of 
different denominations. Among these thir- 
teen there are three Unitarian and one Uni- 
versalist. The old meeting-house of the 
Third Parish was designed by Bulfinch. Of 
late the parish has been small in members, 
although twelve new families have joined this 
year. ‘The Sunday-school has also increased 
in numbers. ‘The minister conducts a weekly 
Bible class on Thursday afternoons, with a 
membership of fifteen. The endowment 
fund has been substantially increased during 
the past two years. ‘The women of the three 
Hingham parishes have united and formed 
one large Alliance branch, which has had a 
very successful season. 

We may now consider the last group, those 
churches formed in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. These are North Easton, 

1855, Brockton, 1881, Green Harbor, 1882, 
Wollaston, 1888, Middleboro and Randolph, © 
1889, and Braintree, 1900. % 

Rev. Fred R. Lewis began his pastorate . 
at North Easton a year ago, and the prom- 
ising record of the year is encouraging. 
Mr. Lewis’s effort has been to put new 
life into the old organizations, not to initiate 
new schemes. ‘The prices of pew rentals — 
have been reduced and as a result eighty new — 
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sittings have been let. The enrolment in 
the Sunday-school has increased and the at- 
tendance is greatly improved. The mem- 
bership in the Alliance has gained fifty per 
cent., and an Associate membership has been 
established for those who are employed 
through the day, which is much appreciated. 
The young people’s guild is active. In this 
church the young people are regular in at- 
tendance both at church and Sunday-school, 
which augurs well for the future. 

Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell’s report from 
Brockton is also splendid. The attendance 
at church services has shown a marked in- 
crease. Among those who have identified 
themselves with the church this year are a 
number of prominent business men who have 
heretofore held aloof from any church. The 
Sunday-school is flourishing under an efficient 
superintendent who is an expert in his 
understanding of children. The men’s club 
had a series of Sunday evening services 
during the winter, taking for a general 
topic, “Liberal Religion.” This was an 
attempt to bring Unitarian thought before 
the public. There are three women’s organ- 
izations in the Brockton church, all of which 
are very much alive. 

At Green Harbor, where the church was 
established in 1882, Rev. George L. Mason 
has been pastor for a number of years. This 
church is one of the chief interests of the 
Women’s Alliance of JLjiberal Christian 
Women, which was instrumental in found- 
ing it, and, as it is the only Protestant church 
in this part of Marshfield, its congregation 
is comprised of many different ecclesiastical 
affiliations and presents a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the preaching of our liberal faith. 
The Sunday-school increases slowly, and 
The Alliance is active summer and winter. 
The Sunday-school library also serves as a 
circulating library, a small fee being charged 
those not belonging to the church or Sunday- 
school. 

Rev. Carl G. Horst reports for Wollaston 
that he is trying to build up all the depart- 
ments of the church, emphasizing always that 
the church is the visible symbol of funda- 
mental ideas. They are rejoicing in a new 
parish house, which will add greatly to the 
possibilities for social, charitable, and educa- 
tional activity. For many years the men’s 
club has been a factor for good in the com- 
munity. ‘This may also be said of the church 
itself. Mr. Horst goes to Randolph for after- 
noon services. Randolph has had a number 
of trying experiences to contend with, but 
has never lost courage, and does good work 
in its own church home and in the town. 

Middleboro, which was established in 
the same year as Randolph, comes next, and 
has recently settled a new minister, Rev. 
Louis A. Walker. Mr. Walker is much inter- 
ested in social and philanthropic work. He 
has instituted a Sunday evening People’s 
Forum, at which many subjects have been 
considered, among them, Insanity, Suffrage, 
Anti-Suffrage, Labor, and Socialism. The 
Alliance is active, and conditions promising. 

At All Souls’ Church, Braintree, which is 
the latest church established in the South 


’ Shore district, Rev. Frank A. Powell was in- 


stalled the first of the year. The Braintree 
church has always been active in good works 
within its own communion and in town affairs. 
Here also a People’s Forum has been success- 
fully conducted. What may be called a 


saaeceerclect) fraternity of all ‘the Braintree 
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churches was conceived and started by the 
Alliance branch of All Souls’ Church. 

This completes the story of the churches 
of the Unitarian fellowship in Southeastern 
Massachusetts, which I think justifies the 
statement made at the beginning, that there 


‘is a “wholesome spirit of optimism,” and 


that conditions are promising. 
CaRoLInE E. C. Savitie. 


A Vacation Service. 


REV. R. SHAW BARROW. 


The trustees of the church were in session 
to decide the question of the length of the 
summer vacation. Some were of the opinion 
that two months was too long. Yet they 
doubted whether it were wise to continue 
services through the summer, when already 
a part of the congregation had left for the 
country, and the congregations at the morn- 
ing service were too small to destroy the 
echoes of an all but empty church. 

It was at this juncture that the minister 
asked, ‘‘Why not take the church service on 
a vacation?”’ 

In reply he outlined his idea, which in 
brief was this:— 

For each Sunday of the vacation period he 
would arrange a service that should be 
printed and mailed to each member of the 
church. ‘This service should consist of a 
brief introductory sentence, or invocation; 
a Scripture lesson for the day, indicated by 
book, chapter, and verse; a brief prayer; and 
a poem or hymn suitable for the occasion. 
This printed service should also be the me- 
dium for circulating any notices of parish 
interest and pastoral communications. To- 
gether with the service there should be mailed 
a pamphlet sermon, generously provided by 
the American Unitarian Association. 

The response to this suggestion was en- 
thusiastic and an appropriation was promptly 
voted to the pastor to make it practicable. 

Thus it came about that the church ser- 
vice was taken on a vacation. 

At first the minister himself was in doubt 
as to the reception the innovation would 
meet. As the summer wore on, however, 
his doubt was dispelled, for from mountain 
and seaside, hospital and home, there poured 
in letters of grateful acknowledgment and 
appreciation. 

Figures cannot accurately tell the story 
or indicate the value of this experiment. 
Still they furnish something of interest. The 
actual cost of printing and mailing was less 
than three cents per copy. Nearly two 
thousand sermons were distributed by this 
method, not only to members of the church 
itself, but to a long list of people furnished 
by the trustees and the minister. Some of 
these were merely ‘‘prospective Unitarians,” 
others were one time members of a church 
that has ceased to be. ‘Two-thirds of the 
number were sent outside the bounds of 
our own parish. Eight States were on the 
list, from Maine to Michigan. Some indi- 
viduals wrote in appreciation of the service, 
while others were particularly grateful for 
the sermons, and many wrote that they 
had heeded the request to ‘‘ pass it along.” 

A little work? Yes, but lots of fun. 
Trouble with the mails? True, they did not 
always reach their destination before the 
proper Sunday, but they got there. Incon- 
venient? Sometimes. Once the minister had 
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to forego a little excursion, and once, after a 
good hard day in the hayfield, he hurried in 
an automobile to his home and worked late 
in the evening so that the word might be 
sent in time. 

Yes, there was joy in the doing, but greater 
satisfaction in discovering how readily many 
perceived the central idea, as indicated by 
one quotation I delight to make. 
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Turkey Platters—large and extraor- 
dinarily large platters on which to 
serve the national bird or joint of 
beef; also plates to match. 


Dinner Sets or China Dinner Ware 
of all grades taken from our large 
assortment of Stock Patterns en- 
able the purchaser to select just 
the articles desired without being 
obliged to purchase the articles not 
required at the time, with the added 
advantage of being able to obtain 
matchings or additional pieces of the 
same pattern later on. 


Kitchen Crockery—yellow mixing 
bowls—yellow nappies—pudding pots 
—hblue edge pie plates—blanc mange 
moulds—blue banded ice chest pitch- 
ers, also blue banded bowls—covered 
jars for the ice chest—popover cups. 


Table Glassware—we carry as stock 
patterns, enabling the housekeeper 
to match the family table glass as 
needed. 


One price in plain figures, and we are 
not undersold on equal wares if we 
know of it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


Crockery, China & Glass Merchants 
33 FRANKLIN STREET 


Boston, Mass. 
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“We spent the night,” it reads, “on the 
mountain. It was my first night under the 
blue skies with only the big moon for our 
light. It was simply glorious, and after the 
hot and depressing week in the city seemed 
a new lease of life: We were awake to see 
the sun rise at the unheard-of hour of four 
o’clock. Can you imagine a group of nine 
people who had finished their breakfast be- 
fore six o’clock?—and then came the Unita- 
rian service. We were sitting about the 
camp-fire with mountain breezes fanning our 
cheeks, and the views of heaven and earth 
before us. It seemed an appropriate time 
for worship, and I suggested that I had a 
sermon, Mrs. S. kindly offered to read, 
and the others expressed a gladness to listen, 
and we had the service thoughtfully pro- 
vided. It was a mixed company and may 
have been the first time this Unitarian 
thought was presented to some, but it was 
accepted in sincerity and it may be that a 
seed was dropped. At all events, we who 
have the subject at heart were helped by the 
little service. I am sure I shall not soon 
forget that we had it.... Iam passing them 
on and feel that your idea is a good one. 
Why do not all adopt it?”’ 

Well, why not? There it is. 

Troy, N.Y. 


Free Religious Association of America. 


In anticipation of its approaching half- 
century anniversary, the Free Religious 
Association of America has undertaken this 
year a vigorous campaign for the strengthen- 
ing of its organization and the extension of 
its work. Its first move has been to put a 
salaried officer in the field, in the person of 
its secretary, Rev. G. G. Mills. Further 
steps will take the form of public meetings 
in Boston and other cities, special leaflets and 
tracts for the proclamation of the Associa- 
tion’s new message for the new age, speeches 
by the secretary on the invitation of churches, 
forums, etc., recruiting of membership, 
etc. It is hoped that persistent and en- 
thusiastic endeavors along such lines as 
these throughout the coming winter will 
result in a thorough reinvigoration of the 
Association’s life, a very substantial increase 
in its resources, and a perpetuation of its 
influence in the full measure and power of 
other years. 

At the present moment, in anticipation of 
later activity, the great need is a rebuilding 
of the membership list. Former members, 
whose connection with the Association has 
lapsed through inattention or suspension of 
interest, are herewith invited to communi- 
cate with the secretary and have their names 
once more enrolled. Persons who have long 
attended the meetings and festivals of the 
Association, but, for one reason or another, 
have never enlisted in its-support, are here- 
with urged to become members and thus 
help on the new campaign in the most direct 
and. effective way. The new generation, 
who realize that ‘‘free religion’”’ is as great 
an issue to-day in ‘sociological terms as 
ever it was in the old days in theological terms, 
are especially appealed to. ‘The Association 
needs new blood; and asks, without apology, 
and with definite guarantees for the future, 
that it be received. 

In addition to the membership of indi- 
viduals, a particular endeavor is to be made 
this year to. secure the membership of 


The Christian Register 


churches and other institutions. The officers 
of the present administration have long been 
aware of the existence of churches which 
would welcome affiliation with some organiza- 
tion which is freer and more inclusive than 
any existing denominational body. They 
furthermore know of a considerable number 
of isolated churches which are outside of 
all sectarian lines and which would heartily 
welcome association with an institution of 
similar character. In recognition of this 
situation, the Association is definitely plan- 
ning to gain the affiliation of all churches, 
of whatever name or class, who would wel- 
come organization’ on the basis of free 
religion. The fee for institutional member- 
ship has been placed at $5 a year or more. 
The ministers and officers of churches are 
herewith invited to open correspondence 
with the secretary on this important new 
departure. 

Announcement of new undertakings and 
developments will be made from time to 
time. Communication should be had direct 
with Rev. G. G. Mills, secretary, at the new 
office of the Free Religious Association, 
120 Boylston Street, Room 533, Boston, 
Mass. 

JoHN Haynes HoLmEs, 
President. 


Periodicals Offered. 


A reader of the Christian Register has in his 
possession a complete file of that paper from 
1903 to the present, also the Pacific Unitarian 
for the same period, and Word and Work 
beginning with Volume I. These will be 
presented to any one having use for the 
same, upon payment of express charges. 
Address W., Box 337, Hingham, Mass. 


Star Island Campaign Fund. 


The past two weeks have seen the fund 
grow but slowly. Much activity has been 
shown, however, and we can safely look 
forward to reaping the harvest of this ac- 
tivity in the near future. 

During the past week the young people’s 
committee has conducted a Shoals table 
at the Young People’s Religious Union Ba- 
zaar. Post-cards were sold for the Bazaar 
proceeds, while numerous questions were 
asked by many people who were so unfort- 
unate as not to know about this truly mis- 
sionary movement—purchasing Star Island 
and dedicating it to liberal thought in religion 
and education. 

The Channing Conference voted $50 to 
the fund; pledges reported at the Bazaar 
amounted to over $800; the extra edition 
of the Star Island Star appeared, copies of 
which may be secured from Rey. H. G. Ar- 
nold of West Roxbury; many Shoalers 
gathered for luncheon last Saturday at the 
Young People’s Religious Union Bazaar; 
Mrs. Lawrance reported that she had visited 
Hopedale, Northboro, Manchester, N.H., and 
Quincy, and has met with a hearty and gen- 
erous response, both in willingness to co- 
operate and in actual contributions, which to 
date amount to $105. 

Mrs. Lawrance says: ‘‘At Quincy the 
meeting was almost a love feast, for from this 


splendid old historical church came the Im-] 


mortal Twenty to the Shoals last summer, 
a loyal, enthusiastic group which added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the week.” 


We must have more such “love feasts.” 
We have a long, long way to go in a short, a 
very short time. If we do not get the money 
—but we will! 

Next week I hope to publish the full re- 
ceipts to date. 
“Hitch your wagon to a star.” 
Cart B. WETHERELL, 
Chairman Campaign Committee. 


A committee for raising money for the 
Star Island Purchase Fund has been formed 
in Wollaston and consists of Mrs. Chandler 
W. Smith, Miss Evelyn Cummings, and 
Ernest Arnold. On Wednesday evening, 
November 24, at the Unitarian parish hall, 
an entertainment will be given (‘‘ Professor 
Pepp” is to be presented by the Paint and 
Powder Club of Wollaston), and there will 
be opportunity for dancing. The proceeds 
from a candy table will help to increase the 
receipts from the entertainment, and contri- 
butions for this table will be most acceptable. 

It is hoped that groups of ‘‘Shoalers”’ will 
come from nearby towns to increase the en- 
thusiasm and to bring the Shoals spirit home 
to our churches. For tickets (50 cents) or 
further information address (Miss) Evelyn 
Cummings, 123 Winthrop Avenue, Wollas- 
ton. (Tel. Quincy 1883-M.) 


Department of Religious 
Education, 


The Prize Essay Contest. 


REV. FLORENCE BUCK. 


Much interest was awakened when in 
December of last year the National Educa- 
tion Association offered a prize of $1,000 for 
the best essay on ‘‘The Essential Place of 
Religion in Education.” Religion was to be 
interpreted in a spirit so broad and inclusive 
that it should be acceptable alike to Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew. It was further 
stipulated that each essay should present an 
outline of a plan for introducing religious 
teaching into the public schools. 

In response to this announcement 1,381 
persons representing every State in the Union 
except one-entered the contest. Less than 
one-third of this number carried out their 
purpose. When the contest closed the first 
of June, 432 essays had been submitted. 
These were read and passed upon by five 
groups of preliminary judges, and their se- 
lection was turned over to a final judicial 
board consisting of educators of national 
prominence. One of these is a Jew, one a 
Roman Catholic, one of the three Protestant 
members is a Unitarian. 

The decision of this board has recently 
been announced. As the generous donor of 
the money which made possible the contest 
is a Californian, and as the prize was eueree 
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in aft eayloese ei balak en juste 


in ‘connection with the Panama-Pacific Ex-. 


~ position, it is gratifying that two of the five 


-essayists who headed the list in the final 


decision are from his own State. Three of 
the five are women. ‘The prize of $1,000 was 
awarded to Charles E. Rugh of the University 
of California, while one of our Unitarian 
ministers, Rev. Clarence Reed of Palo Alto, 
Cal., was third in the list of four who received 
special mention. 

The National Education Association will 
publish a monograph containing these five 
essays, which will sell at.cost. It will include 
also a synopsis of the points brought out in 
all the essays presented. ‘The book will be 
a valuable contribution to the subject now 
commanding such wide consideration, how 
to give religious instruction through the 
medium of the public schools. 

Teachers in our Sunday-schools may well 
take heart. They are not to be left to carry 
unaided the burden of religious training. 
The movement toward utilizing the public 
schools for that training, of which this prize 
competition is a part, will, whatever its out- 
come, result in allotting more time to the 
teaching of religion, and give the work 
new significance and extended appreciation. 
When the home and the public school assume 
their share of this teaching, the church school 
may devote itself to a more limited and more 
highly specialized task, for which one hour 
in each week need not be so hopelessly in- 
adequate an allotment of time as it is under 
present conditions. 


OF Young People’s Religious 


Union. 
The Fa Fair. 


The ninth Biennial Bazaar of the Young 
People’s Religious Union is now a matter of 
history. It is impossible to approximate 
even the net results,—the proceeds will have 
to be reported later. Great credit is due 
the chairman, Miss Emily J. Cline, and her 
corps of able assistants, who managed the 
whole affair most effectively; and thanks 
are also due all who contributed or helped. 

The opening was on Thursday afternoon, 
and in the evening a reception was held. In 
the receiving line were Rev. and Mrs. Sydney 
B. Snow, Miss Lucy Lowell, Miss Anna M. 


- Bancroft, Rev. Florence Buck, Hon. and Mrs. 


Sanford Bates. 

Despite the rainy weather on Friday after- 
noon, Miss Bancroft brought the greetings 
of The Alliance to the young people, and in 
the evening a large company gathered, many 
being members of the recent Pilgrimage to 
California. A fine musical programme was 
rendered by the Herford Club and friends; 
and dancing by two little girls, aged six and 
eight, Katharine and Doris Whitney, added 
to the pleasure. 

On Saturday noon a reunion and luncheon 


for the Shoalers brought together another 


happy group of Unitarian people. 
Miss Bancroft said in part:— 


The Alliance appreciates your interest in 
the work in college towns and we hope for 


still further co-operation. You would feel 


y effort well worth while if I could tell 
that I found when I visited Urbana 
ere Mr. Vail i is doing such con- 


a Urbana because 


I have just received this word from our IIli- 


nois director: ‘We cannot estimate the wide- 
spread benefits that reach the five thousand. 
or six thousand students who are here every 
year with the eight hundred instructors. I 
wish we were able to give more help here. I 
look forward to the time when we can give 
our university churches a fixed and liberal 
endowment fund.’’. 

You all know the story which must have 
been a favorite with Dr. Collyer, for he often 
told it. The men were trying to launch a 
boat; they pushed and pushed, but all to no 
avail. <A little boy came and offered to 
help; they laughed at him. He said, “But 
I can push a pound.’”’ He pushed; the boat 
was in the water. It is a great satisfaction 
to know that even a little help often accom- 
plishes much. If you will all push your own 
pound, your boat bearing your message 
will reach many a harbor that you dream 
not of. You are the pillars of the Unitarian 
church of the future. The mantle that 
will later fall upon your shoulders is large 
and much will be expected of you. You 
must be patient as well as persistent. You 
have worked and won. I pray you, con- 
tinue to work and win—work with earnest- 
ness of purpose; and may every year bring 
to you increasing responsibilities which will 
be a joy for you to assume. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 

Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot cordially invites 
the Unitarian ministers’ wives to an after- 
noon tea at her home, 2 West Cedar Street, 
Boston, at three o’clock, November 17. 


Please reply to Mrs. Eliot. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at the Arlington Street 
Church, corner of Boylston Street, Wednes- 
day, November17. Subject: ‘“Sunday-school 
Organization,” Mr. George G. Bradford. 
Supper at 6, address at 7, meeting adjourned 
at 8.30. 


The speakers for the week-day services at 
King’s Chapel beginning November 15 will 
be as follows: Monday, President George E. 
Horr, D.D., of Newton Theological Institute. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Rev. 
Charles FE. Park, First Church, Boston. 
Friday, Rev. Raymond Calkins, D.D., First 
Church (Congregational), Cambridge. The 
service on Saturday will be entirely musical. 


The regular meeting of the Post-Office 
Mission Workers of the Middle States and 
Canada will be held at the Unitarian head- 
quarters, 104 East 20th Street, New York 
City, on Monday, November 29, at 2.30 P.M. 
Following this meeting will be the At Home 
of the New York League. All interested are 
cordially invited. Reports are expected 
from Canada, New Jersey, Maryland, Wash- 


ington, Delaware, and West Virginia. Mrs. 
Frederick Meakin, chairman, 25 Garden 
Place, Brooklyn, will preside. 

Meetings. 


Socra, SERVICE Councn, oF UNITARIAN 


Women.—The Council held its fifteenth pub- 


lic meeting in the vestry of the Arlington 


~ 
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Street Church, Thursday, November 4, Mrs. 
Root presiding. After a brief business meet- 
ing, Mrs. Eva W. White of the Elizabeth 
Peabody House spoke on “Ideals of Social 
Service.” She said, in part: ‘‘The term ‘so- 
cial service’ has come in during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years; before that, 
‘charity,’ embodying the idea of personal 
giving, and, later, ‘philanthropy,’ a some- 
what broader term, were used. The name 
‘social service’ gives more of the idea of 
equality, and is very humble, which is a 
hopeful phase. It means giving help in an 
all-round way. Students beginning the work 
with definite ideas of what form of social 
service they want to take up, by the end 
of the year see the work more broadly. One 
part of the work is so interwoven with the 
rest that no. specific form can be taken 
by itself. For instance, take the child- 
placing agency,—in this work we cannot 
consider the child alone, but must get back 
to the adult side to find causes. The line of 
approach in social service work is changing. 
Once individual, now we concentrate on a 
group. A social group has responsibility 
for itself and for each individual. It has 
been necessary to concentrate on the fitting 
of people to earn a living, but now we are 
getting at the best ways to spend leisure time, 
—learning to play so as to be stronger men- 
tally, morally, and physically. Citizenship 
rests on how we spend our leisure time. 
Forms of public service can be developed 
in leisure time. Community life in the early 
days of this country was ideal;—young and 
old joining in work and play. Now, all too 
often, the young people go by themselves to 
‘movies’ or dance halls, and the parents, if 
they play at all, go by themselves. Young 
and old should play together, as the basis of 
family life. The trend of the next few years 
will be co-operation between private forms 
and public forms of social service. ‘The high- 
est type of social service considers not only 
itself, but its responsibility to the state. 
Women must revive community life. This 
does not necessarily mean intimate friend- 
ship, but being good neighbors. The group 
rather than the individual is to be thought 
of in the social service of the present time.” 


Deaths. 


NOYES.—In Jamaica Plain, Mass., October 20, Will- 
iam Noyes, M.D., in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 


Fifty-seventh Year 
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Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
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Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
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Frank S. Waterman, President. 
oseph S Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S.Waterman,Jr 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
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references. Address K., care Christian Register. 


AR-PREGLACIAL MEN. Dates wanted by 
lecturer, Rev. Theo. L. Dean, 197 Cross Street, 


Malden, Mass. 
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In reply to a question from Mrs. Root, 
Mrs. White told how the school-buildings are 
being opened as social centres. Seven are 
now used as social centres, and thirteen as 
extension centres. After a vote of thanks to 
Mrs. White the meeting adjourned. M. R. 
Symmes, Secretary. 


THE CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The 
ninety-ninth session was held at the West- 
minster Unitarian Church, Providence, R.L., 
Rev. George E. Hathaway, minister, on 
Tuesday, October 26, attended by unusu- 
ally large audiences. The Conference was 
opened by the president, Mr. Job C. Tripp. 
Rev. George E. Hathaway, in greeting, 
referred to the organization of the Chan- 
ning Conference in the Westminster Church 
“some fifty years ago.” It was voted that 
the sum of fifty dollars toward a scholarship 
in the Tuckerman School be made available 
for any student in New England, provided 
there was no applicant for the fund from any 
of the churches of the Channing Conference. 
Rev. William S. Jones of Newport, R.L., 
spoke with kindling fervor on ‘“‘’The Message 
of the General Conference at San Francisco,” 
the first General Conference ever held west 
of Chicago. It gave vision and uplift to 
those who were present, and demonstrated 
the great missionary opportunity of Unita- 
rianism. It revealed the unity of liberal 
Christianity and the union in our churches 
of the religious spirit with social vision. 
Rev. Thomas S. Robjent, the new minister 
at Fall River; followed with an equally stir- 
ring address upon ‘‘Our Missionary Oppor- 
tunity in the West.’’ He held the closest 
attention of the Conference as he gave his 
personal experfences in the work at Colorado 
Springs, one of the places that had gone 
through the throes of a Billy Sunday re- 
vival, with the result that many were added 
to the membership of the Unitarian church. 
He closed with an earnest appeal for the 
Unitarians of the East to stand by their 
convictions and support their own church 
when they go to live in the Western States. 
After a short discussion, led by Rev. Thomas 
J. Horner of Attleboro, a devotional service 
of uplifting power and beauty was conducted 
by Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D. 

After luncheon, served in the parish house, 
and a social hour together, unfinished busi- 
ness was taken up. Fifty dollars was voted 
for the relief fund of the Canadian churches. 
Miss Mary Lawrance made an earnest plea 
in behalf of the purchase of Star Island, and 
fifty dollars was voted toward that purpose. 
The Conference, hearing of the serious illness 
of Dr. Thomas R. Slicer, at one time one of 
its best beloved members, unanimously voted 
to send him affectionate greetings, and ‘‘the 
hope that the love and cheer which he has 
given so freely to others may be his in the 
hour of enforced rest and sickness.” 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness spoke on ‘The 
Greater Opportunities and Obligations of the 
Church.””?’ With remarkable sweep of vision 
he showed how everywhere the old institu- 
tional religious systems have been breaking 
down; how there is in process of formation 
a new solidarity of the world due to com- 
mercial, industrial, and scientific influences, 
with emphasis upon new political ideals 
and new ideals of manhood. We need a relig- 
ion which in its inclusive sympathy will 
match our broad American ideal. The 
opportunity of the Unitarian church is to de- 
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velop a religious consciousness which will be 
cosmopolitan in its scope. Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., followed with a direct and force- 
ful address on ‘‘Some Phases of Progress of 
the Last Fifty Years.” After noting a num- 
ber. of factors not so favorable to religion, as 
the multiplicity of religious fads, a crude re- 
vivalism, and the steadily waning influence 
of the country churches, the speaker con- 
sidered more encouraging tendencies, as the 
great change in the content of Christian 
teaching, the increasing emphasis on the 
educational side of the religious life, the new 
application of truth to life, the radical 
change in the attitude toward people of 
other faiths and traditions, and the federa- 
tion of Christian effort. The strength of 
our liberal movement is to be measured 
by the success with which it nourishes the 
deepest spiritual impulses of the heart. Rev. 
Walter S. Swisher of New London, Conn., 
expressed the gratitude of all for the bounti- 
ful hospitality of the members of the West- 
minster church, and a vote of thanks was 
unanimously carried. Rev. Arthur H. Winn, 


Secretary. 
Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Roslindale Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Charles W. Casson: ‘The 
men’s club of this church has achieved 
wonderful success in the first eight months 
of its career. It has reached the maximum 
of two hundred members, and has a steadily 
growing waiting-list. The interest which 
characterizes every meeting and is shared 
by every member may be regarded as quite 
unique. Every month the accommodations 
of the vestry are taxed to the limit. With a 
new parish house, the membership could 
be doubled. ‘The club has its own orchestra, 
its male quartette, and its own song-sheet. 
The chief enterprise of the year is a minstrel 
show, which will be held three nights in 
March, and at which it is planned to raise 
$500. ‘The most important fact concerning 
the club is the splendid earnestness with 
which great and stirring issues are discussed 
by the members in their meetings, no friction 
of opinion ever causing heat of prejudice. 
The spirit is as fine as the success is great. 


Nasuva, N.H.—First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. Manley B. Townsend: 
An event of much significance in the life of 
this church occurred on Sunday, October 
24, when twenty-four adult persons were 
received into the membership of the church 
by the right hand of fellowship. Such a 
service, in which the whole congregation has 
a part, has great stimulating power. Great 
good must follow. Already many others 
have signified their intention of taking a 
similar step in the near future. One-half 
those who joined were new recruits to the 
church. ‘The following Sunday one little one 
was dedicated to God at a particularly beau- 
tiful christening service, making sixteen little 
ones so dedicated since June 1. Sunday even- 
ing, October 31, Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton of 
Cambridge, Mass., gave an illustrated address 
on “The World Rising Against Alcohol’’ to 
an enthusiastic and receptive congregation. 
Mrs. Tilton is a “live wire’? and approaches 
the subject from the modern point of view. 
She never fails to make a strong impres- 
sion, driving home her facts with compelling 
power. She ought to have a hearing in 
every one of our churches. Rev. Henry C. 
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Parker of Woburn, Mass., exchanged with 
the minister, Sunday, November 7. Mr. 
Parker was the minister of this church 
twenty-eight years ago. He received a warm 
welcome from his old friends. At the annual 
parish meeting, recently held, a committee 
was appointed to investigate and make report 
by Jan. 1, 1916, on the matter of building a 
parish house or vestry. 


Personals. 


Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, formerly of 
Beverly, Mass., has accepted a unanimous 
call to the pastorate of the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Society of Leominster, 
Mass., and will begin his service there the 
first Sunday in December. 


By the will of Laura M. Brigham, the 
First Church, Lexington, gets a bequest of 
$2,500 in memory of William Brigham, and 
Follen Church gets the income annually 
from $1,000 given to the American Unitarian 
Association in trust for said purpose. 


Lectures in Boston. 


At the Copley-Plaza Salon, Trinity Place 
entrance, a course of six lectures will be 
given on Wednesday mornings, at twelve 
o’clock promptly, on Great Moral Leaders 
of the East, by Mr. Alfred W. Martin of 
the New York Society for Ethical Culture. 
They will be as follows: November 17, 
“The Sources of Information and the 
Symphony of Religions”; November 24, 
“Gotama, the Buddha, the Apostle of Self- 
Discipline’; December 1, ‘Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of Industry”; January 5, “‘Con- 
fucius, Moralist and Statesman’’; January 
12, “The Prophets of Israel and their Mes- 
sage for our Time’; January 19, “Mo- 
hammed, the Reformer of Arabia.”” Course 
tickets, $8, and half-course tickets, $4, may 
be obtained from Miss M. J. Homans, 164 
Beacon Street. Single tickets, $1.50 at the 
door. ‘The proceeds will be given to Hamp- 
ton Institute. 


Services in Boston. 


The Second Church (Unitarian) began 
last Sunday at 5 P.M. a series of Sunday 
vesper services, to be confinued until Easter. 
The preaching will sometimes be done by 
the minister, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell. Next 
Sunday, Rev. Frederick May Eliot will 
preach. ‘The service will be sung by the 
vested choir. At the conclusion of each 
service, tea and a social hour will be pro- 
vided in the parish house, to which all at- 
tendants upon the service are invited. A 
committee of one hundred and twenty-five 
women has charge of the arrangements. It 
is hoped that many students and young 
people who live near the church may be 
attracted and find an acceptable church home 
during their Boston years. Those who live 
in the neighborhood and care for an ac- 
quaintance with this church’s service and 
constituency will be most heartily welcome. 

The Wednesday Quiet Hour services will 
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be resumed December 8, at 4.30 P.M. ‘There 
will be a half-hour of organ music followed 
by readings and an address by the minis- 
ter of the day. ‘The services are as simple 
and informal as the Quaker meetings form- 
erly were, and provide an hour of quiet 
meditation. 


An Alliance Sale. 


The Lincoln, Mass., Branch Alliance will 
hold a handkerchief and apron sale Decem- 
ber 3. Will the sister Alliances kindly send 
contributions to Miss J. I. Peirce, Lincoln, 
Mass. ? 


A Peace Prize Contest. 


The American School Peace League offers, 
open to pupils of all countries, the Seabury 
Prizes, for the best essays on one of the 
following subjects: 1. ‘’ The Opportunity and 
Duty of the Schools in the International 
Peace Movement.” Open to seniors in the 
normal schools. 2. ‘‘The Influence of the 
United States in Advancing the Cause of 
International Peace.’ Open to seniors in 
the secondary schools. Three prizes of 
seventy-five, fifty, and twenty-five dollars 
will be given for the best essays in both sets. 

The judges are Samuel C. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of Delaware College; M. A. Cassidy, 
superintendent of schools, Lexington, Ky.; 
David B. Johnson, president of Winthrop 
College, South Carolina; Herbert B. Augur, 
Jefferson High School, Portland, Ore.; Miss 
Elizabeth A. Allen, Hoboken Training 
School, Hoboken, N.J.; Carroll G. Pearse, 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Edward F. Buchner, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md.; Wallace E. Mason, 
State Normal School, Keene, N.H. ‘The 
contest closes March 1, 1916. 

Information concerning literature and 
the simple conditions on the subject may be 
obtained from the secretary. 

The successful contestants last year 
represented Milwaukee, Wis.; Conway, Ark.; 
Oshkosh, Wis.; Lincoln, Neb.; Watertown, 
Wis.; Asheville, N.C. 


The Open-minded Bigot. 


If we mean by bigot the person who is un- 
willing to grant that any one except himself 
may be right, this phrase is certainly a con- 
tradiction. © 

But in truth one may change his opinions 
and still keep a forceful attitude. One may 


‘be positive and consistent in his convictions 


and still be open-minded. Some funda- 
mentals in life change only through increase 
and enrichment, so one may hold to these 
and accept their changes, the additions to 
their worth, without being a narrow-minded 
bigot or fickle in his judgments. 

It is our function to take from that which 
the world has to offer life all that seems true 
and good, and having made choice it is our 
function to make high use of it. About some 
things it is our privilege to be dogmatic, es- 
pecially about those matters in which we 
have a wholesome faith. One must be will- 
ing to be known and judged by what he 
believes and by what he is, and what he is 
will depend a deal upon what he believes. 


‘The individual must be himself. He must 


Dayton, Ohio. 
Merchants everywhere tell our 800 salesmen 
that business is booming. 


Farmers have had two record crops, at big prices, 
with big demand at home and abroad. 


Stocks of manufactured material are short, and 
labor is in great demand. 


Exports largely exceed imports. 
Factories are busy, many working overtime. 


More freight cars are needed, and steamers are 
taxed to capacity. 

People are living better, and spending their 
money more freely. 

This country has the best money in the world, 
and more of it than ever before. 

Such a combination of favorable circumstances 
never has occurred before, and probably will 
never occur again.., 

Billions of dollars are passing over the mer- 
chants’ counters. 


The people who spend this money want the best 


service. 


They demand it in all kinds of stores, from the 


smallest to the largest. 


They get it in stores which use our up-to-date 
Cash Registers, which quicken service, ‘stop mis- 
takes, satisfy customers, and increase profits. 


Over a million merchants have proved our Cash 
Registers to be a business necessity. 


[ Signed] 


Write for booklet to 
The National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


be willing to follow the light that is within.| paper edited by Rev. Frederick M. Bennett, 


Being fully assured in his own mind, he must 
be self-reliant. 

But the self-reliant person who has a posi- 
tive philosophy, and who is willing to assume 
the responsibilities of it, should be willing to 
grant the same privileges to all other per- 
sons. If he is willing to live or to die for his 
convictions, he should expect to find others 
who are of like mind and attitude. If all 
should bend to his will, what a stale and flat 
life his would be! ‘The variety of interpre- 
tations which life makes gives it a rich inter- 
est and worth.—From The Open Way, @ 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


America’s successful struggle for indepen- 
dence cost us £121,000,000, or just under 
£1,600,000 a week, while the Napoleonic 
wars which ended with Waterloo were com- 
paratively cheap for France, seeing that the 
total bill only amounted to £250,000,c00, 
while that of Great Britain, including the 
financing of many little powers in their 
struggle against the Emperor, amounted to 
£831,000,000.—T it-Bits, 


1080 


Pleasantrics, 


Mrs. Twickembury found the gas leak- 
ing, and remarked, ‘‘I am afeared we shall all 
be gasfixturated.” 


“Tf a man has an income of two millions 
a year, what is his principal?” ‘‘A. man 
with such an income usually has no princi- 
ple.”—Royal Magazine. 


First Artist: ‘‘The umbrella you lent me? 
I have lent it to a friend.’’ Second Artist: 
“That is very awkward. The man who lent 
it to my friend tells him that the owner wants 
it.”’—Le Rire. 


A Scotch minister in need of funds thus 
conveyed his intentions to his congregation: 
“Weel, friends, the kirk is urgently in need of 
siller, and as we have failed to get money 
honestly we will have to see what a bazaar 
can do for us.’”’—Tii-Bits. 


He was a member ot a regimental band, 
and he did not forget to brag about it. “Why, 
man, we can play the most intricate airs at 
sight,” he was saying. ‘‘Indeed!’’ said the 
unbelieving listener. ‘‘I should like to hear 
you play the airs the drum-major puts on.” 
Tit-Bits. 


Robert, the four-year-old son of a scientific 
man, had lived in the country most of his 
short life’ One day a caller, wishing to 
make friends with the little fellow, took 
him on his knee and asked, “Are there any 
fairies in your woods here, Robert?”’ “No,” 
responded Robert, promptly, ‘‘but there are 
plenty of edible fungi.””— Youth’s Companion. 


“Look here,’ said the head of the firm, 
addressing the new stenographer, “this 
letter is all wrong. Your punctuation is 
very bad and your spelling is worse. I 
can’t afford to send out any such stuff to 
my clients.” “Well,” she snapped, ‘I’m 
sorry if my work doesn’t suit; but did you 
expect to get a Mrs. Noah Webster for $13 
a week?”’—Selected. 


E The London Christian Life tells of a small 
boy who wore the Band of Mercy star as 
if it were a constable’s badge, and often 
scolded other children for wrong treatment 
of animals. A neighbor was shocked to 
see him teasing a cat. ‘‘Why, Everett,” she 
said, ‘‘what are you doing? I thought you 
belonged to the Band of Mercy.” ‘‘SoI did,” 
Everett replied cheerfully, ‘‘but you see I lost 
my star.” 


Mr. Arthur H. Engelbach, in his collection 
of anecdotes of the bench, tells this story 
about Lord Braxfield, who was among the 
last of the Scotch judges that rigidly adhered 
to the broad Scotch dialect. ‘‘Hae ye ony 
counsel, mon?” he said to Maurice Margot 
when placed atthe bar. “‘No,” was the reply. 
“Do ye want to hae ony appointit?’”’ con- 
tinued the judge. ‘‘No,’’ said Margot. “I 
only want an interpreter to make me under- 
stand what your lordship says.” 


When Prof. Walter Raleigh, an Eng- 
lishman, who was a direct descendant of 
the original Sir Walter Raleigh, was 
asked to lecture at Princeton College, Prof. 
Root went down to the station to meet 
the distinguished visitor. Prof. Root did 
not know Prof. Raleigh, but walking up to 
a man that he thought looked. like him 
he said, “‘I beg your pardon, but am I ad- 
dressing Walter Raleigh?” The man 
looked at him for a moment and replied: ‘‘No, 
Iam Christopher Columbus. Walter Raleigh 
“a v5 the smoking-room with Queen Eliza- 

eth.”’ 
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JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL”’ | axeipaéeem Upscreround 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF .SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘“‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
on how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
procesentee favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 2 
together with 24 liturgies or the regular sessions ant oe miocial 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a litu treatment. The no and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have ly con- 
sidered, while the music to which thera are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received thro) its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few in Spelt ti 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the boo 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D. i “a the 
Christian Register— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more eg amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.— 

“Tt seems to me pes +e most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George HR. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more su ly wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ..,. It makes a decisive step in advance. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical ee os simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discriminati 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope; General ‘Saunas Religious 
Education Soctety:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without a 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veraci 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . -Iam look- 
Pelle forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


_ Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


cyan WT ZAIN SAT Maso 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
ns with the foot: closes itself. Clean sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 


272 Congress St., Bostan. | C. H. Srepuenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, LYNN, Mass. 


Young People’s 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 


West Newton, Mass. 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WO peabebieieg 2 o FE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 


demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. _ 


All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. : 


} 
PROCTOR ACADEMY id 
ANDOVER, N.H. _ 


THE MACDUFFIE petit) F es GIRLS 


A school with 
a liberal, practic: 
Modern | 


tibiae Suet household under trained teachers, Ad 


es. 


dress 
JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A-B.. Principals _ ey Bi 


